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geen long one’s sojourn and how- 
ever varied one’s experience in a for- 
eign land have been, it is generally the case 
that, on reviewing what he has heard and 
seen, there are but few pictures vividly paint- 
ed on his mind, and but few adventures that 
rise in his memory without a special effort. 
Travelers are always conscious that they are 
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far from depicting and narrating the most in- 
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to which  “?@8ting scenes and occurrences, And then, 
journey, how their accounts differ, and how one leaves 
ys’ Ratt entirely unnoticed what another takes spe- 
sands Bf cial pains to describe! The artist with an 
acting historical bent of mind designs the bay in 
ut a copy 
 & CO, fe VUich Columbus landed; another has eyes 
Y for rocks and rivers, trees and skies ; 
aad a third quickly dashes on his paper ev- 











FIRST PAPER. 


ery man, woman, or child he meets whose 
face is uncommonly ugly or pretty, and whose 
garments are beautiful, picturesque, ragged, 
or scanty. Literary men are no better. Ev- 
ery one bas some subject that flows out of 
the pen most readily. One tells wondrous 
stories gathered from the lips of the people; 
another threads together curious facts dis- 





THE BAY OF MATANZAS, 


covered in dusty volumes; a third describes 
the magnificence of Nature; and a fourth 
writes burlesques on the oddities of man. 
And our own plan? We shall glance ata 
little of every thing. 

The finest spot in Cuba is the valley of 
Yumurf. Climb on the semicircular hills of 
the Cumbre, and look down upon it; see its 
undulating plains in their entire length and 





FREE GLANCES AT CUBA. 


breadth, feathery with palms, billowy with 
canes, green-golden with shrubs; see the sil- 
very Yumuri threading its limpid waters 
around the most beautiful portions of the 
valley, as if it wanted to break them and car- 
ry them, like so many bouquets, to Mother 
Ocean, peacefully slumbering in the distance 
afar, and see the two lofty mountain-peaks 








look with frowning brows upon the streams 
and the sea, as if they were cursing the mighty 
powers that granted not to them also the joy 
of having their children, the hills, come and 
caress them with wave upon wave, 

Or, if the poetry of the scene is veiled 
from your eyes, go to the shore, take a boat, 
enter the bay of Matanzas, come up the riv- 
er, turn into one of the narrow waters of its 
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source overshadowed by hills, and then, puss- 
ing a little promontory, let the exquisite 





possessing some experience in it, a little awk- 
ward, and not very relishable. Cachita and 


beauty of the whole valley flash upon you | he were of the same opinion, and they de- 


without warning; and surely your soul will 
be moved to tears. It will seem to you as if 
you stood at the gates of an Eden which you 
are not holy enough to enter; you will gaze 
at it in passionate bewilderment, like Faust 
before Mephistopheles’s phantom-picture of 
*some sweet maiden, whose charms of wom- 
anhood are transfigured by a mysterious halo 
of innocence, and you will feel as if you could 
not rest till you can call it yours, 
But everybody does not appreciate such 
scenes. 
When young Mr. Goodman was asked, on 
his return from Cuba, what he had wonder- 
ful to relate, he was sure to say, after a sen- 


tence or two, “ Mighty pretty girls in Ha- 
vana!” He had been specially interested in 
the home-circles of Caba, but came to the 
conclusion that he did not like the way love 
is made in the tropica. 

Fair Cachita was not quite as white as 
the poudre de riz on her cheeks and bosom, 
but she had the blackest eyes, eyebrows, eve- 
lashes, and hair. His love for her was very 
great, but the demonstration of it was beset 
with difficulties. Ouban good society does 
not permit the friends of a house to call on 
the daughters only, and to sit with them alone 
in the parlor. Every thing has to be done en 
famille, or at least in the presence of an 
elderly lady. But hand-squeezing before 
mamma, or before some other person special- 
ly commissioned to watch every pressure of 
love, is, according to the testimony of all 











cided to do a large part of it while she was 
sitting at the window. Cuban windows, you 
know, are not made air-tight with panes of 
glass, but are mere openings in the walls, 
protected by iron bars, and hung with cur- 
tains. Cachita could in all propriety sit at 
one, and watch and talk to the passers-by, 
and, when no one was in the street, stretch 
out her hand for a squeeze, and press her 
face to the bars for a kiss. 

Matters were quite pleasant so far, but 
they could not rest here, and where they would 
lead to was hard to tell. Cuban papas, you 
know, still claim the patriarchal privilege of 
determining who shall be their sons-in-law, 





ENTRANCE TO THE VALLEY OF YumuRi, 


-and Cuban social customs are arranged in a 


manner that the dictates of the young ladies’ 
Yancy do not often Butt against those issued 
‘By thd paternal authoritids, The supervision 
exercised at home over the courses of affec- 
tion is not broken even by a short call on the 
next-door neighbor, or by going to mass in 
an out-of-the-way church, or by a promenade, 
or by going out “shopping.” Cachita is al- 
ways accompanied by an elderly lady friend 
or relative, or by a couple of black attend- 
ants; and, as regards “shopping,” that is 
done by the servants, or, if need be, by the 
gentleman of the house. By this means 
Cachita would not have formed, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, an attachment that her 
papa felt bound to unloosen; but Young 
America, not overweighted with respect for 
the old rules of propriety, managed to jump 








the walls of partition, and she could not do 
otherwise than lift him up to her heart. 

Papa, becoming informed of the unusual. 
ly frequent chit-chats of the young people 
at the barred window, and having already 
planned the annexation of a large coffee-plan- 
tation to the family estate through the inter. 
vention of his daughter, quietly removed 
Cachita to one of his sugar-estates some dis. 
tance from town, 

Having arrived at this point of the story, 
we may as well consider it a full stop. The 
last act is only a sort of transformation-scene, 
Cachita ceases to be a seforifa, and becomes 
a Sefiora Something, but not Goodman. He 
leaves the island as a bachelor, and tle next 
moonlight night, when walking with his fut. 
ure wife leaning on his arm, and the Great 


Bear grinning down upon him, he thanks his 
stars that have saved him ftom a great delu- 
sion.” Mariage is always a delusion, greater 
to the itian than to the woman, and greatest 
with a foreigner: North America is the para- 
dise of Cuban ladies, and Cachita would have 
done any thing to get there. 

Mr. Hazard narrates that one sweet inno- 
cent inquired of him : 

“ Every one is free there now, sefior ?” 

“Ob, yes,” he replied; “we have no ne 
gro slaves there now.” 

“No, no, sefior ; you don’t understand me. 
I mean the women, too—are they not free?” 

To which he was compelled to reply, 
“They are,” and that only “we poor mea 
are their slaves.” 

“ Es muy buen, seRor—that's very fine, 
sir ; it is not so here.” 
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You think Mr. Goodman's account of 
Havana somewhat unsatisfactory? Never- 
theless, it is not to be despised. He has 
given us some outlines of the lights and 
shades of a well-regulated Cuban home, and 
not every traveler gets an opportunity to 
speak authoritatively on this subject. The 
focus of the camera obscura in his soul hap- 
pened to be turned into that direction, and 
he took a good picture of Havana family 
life. Loving hearts are always quickly af- 
fected by “ scenes of interiors.” 

But this is enough for an infermezzo. The 
Cuban home is closed, and we are in the 
street. What a mixture of races! Physical 
and psychical peculiarities everywhere around 
us. What a world of individualities! Every 
man you look atisa problem. But the eye 
seeks in vain among the motley crowd for 
something typical to describe. Here are no 
types. The acutest psychologist could not 
invent a measure with which to measure a 
dozen souls in Cuba. The entire island, man 
and Nature, is typical only of itself. 

Foreiguers in Europe and New England 
are told not to judge the nation by the people 
they see in the streets, for the people are 
real only when at home. In Cuba, however, 
everybody is what he is, even out-of-doors, 
The reason of it is apparent. As the warm 
climate renders it more pleasant out-doors 
than in-doors, the leisure hours of a family 
are often spent under the blue sky. Houses 
are shelters, and no more, and consequently 
the social ceremonial is not adhered to only 
in home and festive circles, but is enforced 
also in the open air. In northern countries, 
however, and especially in the cities, it is 
generally more comfortable in-doors, and 
consequently one is rarely under compunc- 
tion to be very strict in regard to the rules 
of society, except at the family hearth. 
While the Southerner comes to regard the 
whole world a parlor, and carries the refine- 
ment of his manners everywhere with him, 
the Northerner is apt to labor under the im- 
pression that there is no need of carrying 
into the store or the street the good-breeding 
with which he graces his home. 

Thus, while the people riding or walking 
in Central Park seem to be there with no other 
object in view than that of dispelling their ennui 
or megrim, the Paseo de Tacon, an avenue in 
Havana lined with trees, statuary, fountains, 
and villas, is the salon of all who are well-to- 
do, or consider a it pleasure to seem such for 
awhile, The ladies are bareheaded and bare- 
necked, and wear their most elegant toilets. 
They display the width and length of their 
showy skirts by letting them hang in grace- 
ful drapery out of their carriages. They 
nod and smile at the passers-by as if they 
Were promenading in the foyer of an opera- 
house, Who does not look amiable here, has 
hot a grain of amiability in her; and who is 
not gentlemanly here, is so nowhere. The 
Same applies to ull the public places where 
the Cubans congregate. 

Typical of Cuba, as an accessory of man, 
is the volante, a two-wheeled vehicle with long 
shafts, keeping the mule or horse at consid- 
erable distance, and with a calesero or pos- 
tilion on the animal’s back, instead of a 
driver on a seat. Volantes proper are now 





but seldow seen in Havana. The old speci- 
mens of it in the country towns enjoy a live- 
ly motion from right to left, and backward 
and forward, by means of a pair of huge 
leather springs. Tbe more modern volante, 
with a top that can be raised or lowered at 
will, and a pair of nice steel springs, is also 
somewhat antiquated. One of the mistaken 
conceptions of civilization and haut ton, name- 
ly, is uniformity, and, no matter where you 
are, whether in Australia or Austria, the 
Sandwich Islands or the West Indies, every 
thing bears the genuine or imitated trade- 
marks of Berlin, Paris, London, or New 
York. Thus the characteristic volante, or 
quitrin, is fast growing into disuse, and the 
ordinary carriage or victoria of the metro- 
politan cities, is taking its place. It becomes, 
therefore, almost a sacred duty not to forget, 
when describing the men and things typical 
of Cuba, the famous, old-fashioned calesero, 

Cabmen are peculiar people all over the 
world, but the Cuban calesero, or volante pos- 
tilion, is a prince of oddity among them. The 
most important réle in his costume is played 
by a pair of high boots, @ la Napoléon. With- 
out them, he would not be able to do his 
work, It is true that the roads are hardly 
ever muddy, but surely there is nothing more 
convenient whereon to fasten a pair of big 
spurs. And then, as he is frequently on 
horseback, they are also a great saving to 
his breeches, though one is often at a logs to 
discover what there is worth saying in them, 
If you desire it, of course, the owner of the 
carriage you hire will put on the back of the 
calesero a nice coat, which, as a rule, is of a 
bright-red color, and studded with dull brass 
buttons, and otherwise ornamented with gold- 
lace ; but, on ordinary occasions, do not ex- 
pect your postilion to turn upon you a back 
in all respects. pleasant to look at. 

The airs of innocence and impydence he 
puts on his face, however, when he ap- 
proaches you to receive his dues, and asks 
for four times as much as you owe hin, will 
satisfy the most experienced traveler, At- 
tempt; to argue the matter with him, and he 
replies with a volley of vociferations, dis- 
charged amid violent gesticulations. If he 
imagines that you do not know the amount 
of the regular fare dictated by the govern- 
ment, he will not let you go till you have 
paid him at least double, and, no matter how 
much you overpay him, he will whine at you 
for having given him too little. While wide 
awake where cheating is to be done, the cale- 
sero is the sleepiest man imaginable. The 
moment you stop anywhere, he dismounts, 
cowers down in some shady spot, and nods, 
and his horses also, imitating him, drop their 
heads and seem to be napping. 

Though nobody is a heroin the eyes of 
his valet, yet everybody can eusily manage to 
be a hero in somebody’s eyes. The red- 
coated, big-booted, brass-buttoned, and gold- 
laced calesero is by nature the beau idéal of 
negro urchins. If there were a heaven where 
they could get all they wanted, they would 
be sure to ask first of all for fine clothes, like 
the calesero’s, and for his advantages of free 
rides on horseback. They are accustomed 
to nakedness, for most Cubans let the chil- 
dren, white or black, run about for several 





years in the livery of God, and what they get 
to wear first is often so scanty and torn that 
a branch of fig-leaves would serve a better 
purpose. Nudity is not very objectionable 
in specimens of plastic art, but who has ever 
seen forty or fifty naked negro children at 
play on a plantation must have considered it 
a disgusting sight. The most that need and 
can be said in explanation of it is that one 
has always to regret that their little bodies 
are not made of marble. But, when they are 
from six to twelve years old, and come to 
wear shirts and breeches, it is quite amusing 
to watch them at play. They are a set of 
frantic puppies. 

But there are other people than blacks 
and whites, Cuba now rejoices not only in 
possessing a flora which presents varieties 
of all the plants of the Orient and Occident, 
but in producing also every variety in form 
and every tinge of the skin of which the hu- 
man species is capable. The large influx of 
negroes, and the previous intercourse with 
the natives of Central America, in conjune- 
tion with the daily arrival of representatives 
of the white races of the world, and the re- 
cent importations of coolies, have resulted in 
the formation of numerous classes of inter- 
mediate human species, as zambos, mulat- 
toes, mestizos, creoles, yuadroons, octoroons, 
and the like, which bridge over every line 
of demarcation drawn between the natural 
ethnological divisions of mankind. 

The zambo, like the macaco of Peru, is 
the most unfortunate of children of men. 
He, the son of a negro and an Indian, is cursed! 
and abandoned by father and mother, and 
the world treats him as if he had no right to 
breathe in it. Even a mulatto despises him, 
for he (the mulatto) has running through his 
veins the noble blood of a white man, and 
all he wants in order to be the equal of any 
one is to get rid of the short, woolly, and 
curly hajr, which is always telling the secret 
of his mother’s race. The mestizo holds his 
head higher, and looks upon his skin, which 
he imagines to be white, with the pride of a 
peacock—for to be white is to be happy, is 
to be born a prince among men, is to be fa- 
vored by Heaven. But, alas! even on the 
snowy busts of the grandchildren of Castile’s 
grandees lies the reflex of the golden sun- 
shine of the tropics, and Cuban belles vainly 
endeavor to dim it with a lavish sprinkling 
of white powder. After all, the happiest on 
the “Summer Isle of Eden” is the jet-black 
negro. He is everywhere, like the dust of the 
street. His sensual nature still glowing 
with Africa’s heat of passion, his imaginative 
mind always filled with the impressions of a 
primitive race, and unconscious equally of 
his indolence and insolence, he stands in the 
midst of civilization as its ever laughable and 
laughing caricature, 

The good-natured aborigines, who, accord- 
ing to accounts, must have numbered as high 
as two or three millions, have been extir- 
pated. Thousands perished from overwork- 
ing for the invaders, who treated them as 
slaves ; thousands were shot and lacerated 
by dogs as if they were game; and thousands 
were killed by foolish and bloody Spaniards, 
who had made a vow to slaughter every morn- 
ing thirteen heathens in honor of the Saviour 
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and the twelve apostles. It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that the Antillenos know- 
ingly committed the suicide of their entire 
race by solemnly pledging their women not 
to bear children. 

The small number of Caribs settled on the 
island the European cannibals found more 
difficult to devour, A people tough enough 
to feast on their own progeny, or to engage 
in a swimming contest with a shark, or to 
play hide and seek with it, must be quite a 
formidable piéce de résistance. 

The shark-story is told by Father Labat. 
A Carib made a vow to slay the shark that 
had swallowed a child. He took two bayo- 
nets, drank two glasses of brandy, and jumped 
into the sea right before the jaws of the mon- 
ster, The moment the shark snapped for 
him the Carib dived, and en 
passant pricked the animal’s 
belly with his two bayonets. 
The movements of the shark 
hereupon became somewhat ani- 
mated, but the Carib liked the 
excitement, and gave the fin- 
ishing thrust only after having 
tormented the shark by going 
through the same manauvre 
seven or eight times, and turn- 
ing the sea red with its blood. 
When the shark lay on its back, 
it was found to measure twenty 
feet. 

It is to be presumed, there- 
fore, that the Spaniards were 
not displeased at the gradual re- 
turn of the Caribs to their na- 
tive land on the Central Ameri- 
can continent, especially as a 
rumor was set afloat that these 
cannibals had the custom of 
surprising first the settlements 
of their friends to provide them- 
selves with dried human flesh 
before setting out to war against 
their enemies. But the whole- 
sale disappearance of the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the Antilles 
—who seem to have been a 
branch of the Cibuneys, prob- 
ably of the Maya tribe—some- 
what alarmed the three hundred 
Spaniards who had taken pos- 
session of the island of Cuba, 
and had divided the natives 
among themselves to do their work and 
pleasure. The King of Spain was, there- 
fore, urgently requested to send over sixty 
thousand negroes as quickly as possible, in 
order to acclimate them before the native 
race was totally extinct. 

They came. Charles V. bestowed a pat- 
ent upon a Flemish favorite, which gave 
him the exclusive right of carrying slaves to 
the Antilles to the number of four thousand 
annually. The Fleming sold his privilege to 
some Genoese merchants, and they opened 
in the early part of the sixteenth century the 
regular slave-trade between Africa and Amer- 
ica. 

There are now in Cuba at least two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand colored people, 
against thirty thousand only a hundred years 
ago. The slave-trade must have been quite 











brisk. Quelle horreur! Of course, But one 
cannot help thinking sometimes that the 
poor wretches ought to feel happy that they 
are in America, whether slaves or free. Sir 
Samuel Baker, though endeavoring to break 
up the slave-trade in the regions of the Up- 
per Nile, speaks of a custom of the negroes 
which makes one sincerely desire to get them, 
by fair or foul means, under the protection of 
a more enlightened government than their 
own. For, when a king of Unyoro dies, his 
body is held upon a framework of green 
wood, as upon a gigantic gridiron, over a slow 
fire, to be slowly roasted and dried, until it 
resembles an overdone hare. Then several 
wives of the Jate king are seated together at 
the bottom of a pit capable of containing 
several hundred people, and are made to bear 





upon their knees the roasted body of their 
departed lord. The king’s body-guard then 
rush about and seize people indiscriminately, 
break their legs and arms, and throw them 
into the pit on the top of the women and the 
corpse, and the din of drums, horns, and 
whistles, mingled with frantic yells, drowns 
the shrieks of the sufferers, upon whom the 
earth is shoveled, and stamped down by 
thousands of cruel fanatics. 

Now examine the negro, and the other 
colored population engendered by him, fol- 
lowing their occupations in the streets of 
Havana, 

Of a morning your eye will be attracted 
by a black milk-maid, la lechera, who goes 
her rounds witha can of milk miraculously 
poised upon her head, and attired in a single 
white garment of cotton or coarse canvas, 








leaving her shoulders and feet and ankles ex. 
posed. 

Orthe cry of “ Leche / leche !” (milk ! milk !) 
reaches you from another direction. Turning 
toward the sound, you will see a tall, swarthy 
fellow walking at the side of a horse, with 
hanging straw or palm panniers holding im- 
mense tin-cans full of milk. Then passes 
before your door a negro woman screaming 
at the top of her voice, “ Las cositas / la casca- 
rilla!” Her cositas are cakes and tarts, and the 
other article in which she deals is nothing 
less than the kind of chalk with which the 
Cuban ladies are in the habit of powdering 
their faces and necks. 

Another negress balances on her head a 
large tray, and sings out“ Dulces! dulce de 
guayaba ! dulce deamiba !” which means that 
she wishes to sell you some of 
her sweets, which are various 
kinds of West-Indian preserves, 

If you pass through a very 
narrow street—and narrow 
streets are the rule in Havana 
— beware of the dark young 
gentleman known as the malo. 
jeva, Whenever you see a great 
mass Of green grass move up 
to you without your being able 
readily to distinguish what pro- 
pels it toward you, then your 
danger is drawing near. Stand 
aside, and hold yourself close 
to the wall, making yourself as 
small as possible. Then you 
will see pass by the head and 
hoofs of a small donkey or 
horse, sticking out of an enor- 
mous load of green fodder, piled 
up high, and protruding so far 
to the right and left thut the 
malojera, or grass-seller, who is 
perched on the top of all, must 
have been fully persuaded that 
the Habaferos would quickly 
widen their street if it should 
prove too narrow for him to 
pass. 

The most attractive of street 
venders is perhaps la aguadora, 
who supplies you with water, if 
as is often the case, there should 
not be a well on your premises. 
From the nymphs of the pump 
you may turn to look at a negro 
poultry-dealer, mounted on a donkey, his feet 
projecting out in front, and the heads of the 
chickens sticking out of his large, square 
panniers, corded over the top with a ne 
work. 

But there is coming a great negro wench, 
with a large clothes-basket on her head, a ¢ 
lossal cigar between her puffy lips, and trail 
ing majestically a thin, dirty, and loose dress, 
which—being usually the only garment she 
wears—reveals half of what itis intended 
hide. Be respectful to her by all means, fot 
the lady is your washer-woman, and if you 
should offend her she would not starch your 
clothes, so that they feel upon your back # 
if you were walking inside of so many pape 
boxes—which is considered the height of at 
in a Cuban laundry. 

Many a traveler who watched for the first 
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time the freedom, ease, and insolence, of the 
negro tradesmen, caleseros, and artisans, has 
been surprised to hear that most of them are 
slaves. In fact, there are some redeeming 
traits about slavery as it is in Cuba. The 
law provides that the slaves can purchase 
their freedom, either wholly or in part, and 
ean compel their masters to sell them to any 
one else they choose. The slaves, however, 
have the cunning not to buy their entire free- 
dom, for the law provides also that the own- 
ers of slaves shall care for and cure the por- 
tion of the human being they claim as prop- 
erty. A negro who owns a large share of his 
person thus hires himself out to whom he 
pleases, and gives to his master only that 
proportion of his weekly or monthly wages 
to which he is entitled by his proprietary 
right in his person; but when he is out of 
work, or sick, he returns to his master to be 
fed and cured. Other matters might be 
mentioned to show that the enormities of the 
evils attending the institution of slavery have 
recently been greatly reduced; but the end 
of the argument would always be the devout 
wish for the freedom and equality of all man- 
kind. 

G, A. F. Van Ruyn. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A srient, blustering March morning was 
shining, with a cold glitter over the square 
of the well-known B—— Barracks, in that 
pleasant, rackety capital, Dublin, nearly three 
months after the interview last recorded. 
Parade had just been dismissed, and the offi- 
eers of the second battalion ——th Rifles 
had dispersed to their various occupations or 
engagements, with the exception of a small 
group which gathered round an attractive fire 
in the mess-room, and discussed the military 
and club gossip of the hour. 

“Will you stay for the ——th Dragoons’ 
ball, on Thursday, Wilton?” said one of the 
younger men to our friend, who was reading 
aLondon paper, and dressed in muftis, evi- 
dently a guest. 

“ And for St. Paddy’s on the 17th ?” asked 
the colonel. “It’s a dazzling scene, and no 
end of fun.” 

“T promised to dine with the mess of the 
——th Dragoons to-night,” returned Wilton; 
“and I think I should like to see their ball; 
but I must be in Scotland before the 17th, so 
tust forego the humors of St. Patrick’s. I 
see, colonel, my battalion was not to embark 
until the 25th of February. They cannot 
reach England for another month. I have a 
great mind to exchange into the regiment 
that is gone out to relieve them. I do not 
like soldiering in England—there is always 
Work to be done in India.” 

The colonel elevated his brows. 

“ My dear fellow, you are desperately ener- 
getic. I should have thought that, with your 


“My prospects have nothing to do with 
it. I suppose there would be no difficulty in 
the matter?” continued Wilton, reflectively, 
more to himself than to his listener. 

“ Difficulty! none whatever. The fighting 
is over, so no one will be afraid to stay at 
home; and I fancy there is a very uncom. 
fortable transijtion-state before the Anglo-In- 
dian world.” 

“T shall ask for extension of leave; I 
don’t fancy joining the depot.” 

“ How long is Moncrief to be away?” 
« “He has three weeks’ leave—urgent pri- 
vate affairs. Iam sure to see him in town, 
though I shall only pass through,” remarked 
Wilton, and relapsed into silence, scarcely 
hearing the arguments of his companion, who 
proved to demonstration that Wilton would 
be a fool to make any exchange, except, in- 
deed, he could get a chance of returning to 
his old friends of the second battalion. 

Ralph Wilton was looking thinner and 
graver than formerly, and there was an ex- 
pression of anxiety and irritation in his keen, 
bold eyes. While the colonel argued, an or- 
derly approached with letters, which his offi- 
cer took, and, glancing at the addresses, 
handed two or three to Wilton. “This is 
from Moncrief,” said he, opening an envelope 
directed in a remarkably stiff, legible hand— 

“ forwarded from Athgarvan. ' He is annoyed 
at missing me, and—” Here he stopped, 
and read on, with knit brows and: fixed atten- 
tion, then let the hand which held the letter 
drop, and stood wrapped in thought. 

“No bad news ?” asked the colonel. 

“ Yes—no,” he returned, absently. “My 
dear colonel, I must leave you to-day. I 
must go up to town by this evening’s mail.” 

“This is very sudden, Can’t you manage 
a day or two more? Why, you have only 
been three weeks with us.” 

A few words from Wilton convinced his 
friend and host that, although indisposed to 
give a reason for his sudden move, its neces- 
sity was imperative, 

The passage in Major Moncrief’s letter 
which had moved Wilton was as follows: 
“Town is very full; the club brimming 
over; dinners going a-begging—and, talking 
of dinners, I met our Monkscleugh acquaint- 
ance, Lady Fergusson, in Regent Street, yes- 
terday. She was in deep mourning; it seems 
that unfortunate son and heir died about a 
month ago. Sir Peter is in great grief; the 
establishment at Brosedale broken up, and 
the whole family en route for Germany. I 
wonder what has become of the pretty lassie 
you picked up in the snow! I was always 
afraid of your getting into some mess with 
her; but you have more sense than I gave 
you credit for.” 

’ The Brosedale establishment broken up! 
and not a line—not a word—from Ella. 
Where had she gone? Did she wish to avoid 
him? In four days more the three months’ 
absence prescribed by Ella would have ex- 
pired, and now he was thrown off the scent. 
Had she sought and found any new employ- 
ment? If in her heart she distrusted his 
constancy as muchas he professed, she might 
have done so; or had she returned to that 
London landlady whom she had described on 





Hold! he had noted the address somewhere. 
This led to » vehement search among his pa- 
pers and memoranda; but in vain. Then he 
sat down and thought intensely. Kershaw? 
—yes, that was the name of the woman; and 
Gothic Villa the name of the house at Ken- 
sington; but the street, that he could not re- 
call; nevertheless, he would not leave a cor- 
ner of the “old-court suburb” unexplored. 
With this resolution he started on his jour- 
ney—the mere movement raised his spirits 
and invigorated him; any thing was better 
than the silence and endurance of the last 
three months. 

He had parted with Ella Rivers in a mood 
curiously compounded of love, anger, slightly- 
mortified vanity, but deep admiration. He 
felt that she had a right to demand some test 
of a passion so sudden; and, without words, 
her grave candor had impressed upon him 
the conviction that, in asking her to share his 
life, he asked quite as much as he offered—a 
conviction not always clear to men, even when 
in love. Then the respect which her self- 
control, her noble simplicity, imposed upon 
him, deepened and elevated the character of 
his affection. Above all, she was still to be 
won. She had allowed him to hope; but he 
dared not flatter himself that she loved him 
—and how wonderfully he yearned for her 
love !—he was astonished at it himself. All 
life seemed empty and colorless without her. 
About three weeks after he had left Glen- 
ravon, he had written to let her know that he 
had accepted an invitation to Ireland, where 
he intended to make some stay and visit his 
former brother-officers, seizing gladly the ex- 
cuse afforded by this change of locality; but 
he had quickly received the following reply : 


“You must faithfully keep the promise 
you have given. Do not in any way seek me 
for three or four months—meantime, I am 
well and not unhappy. Whether we meet 
again or not, I shall ever think of you kindly. 
May the good God guile us to what is happi- 
est and best for both ! 

“ Always your friend, 

“Etta Rivers.” 


The small, straight, firm writing was 
kissed again and again, even while he 
chafed against her firmness. This touch of 
the true magnet had drawn all the atoms of 
romance, of nobility, of perception of spirit- 
ual and intellectual light, which lay scattered, 
not sparingly, among the coarser material of 
the man, into symmetrical circles converging 
to one centre. He was softened and strength- 
ened. He resolved to obey Ella to the letter; 
and his brother-officers noticed that Wilton 
was much more ready for balls and dinners 
and luncheon-parties than formerly ; for his 
character had been rather that of a “ reserved, 
quiet fellow, with a devil of a temper when 
roused.” He was, nevertheless, a favorite, 
as straightforward, plucky .men, who never 
“shirk their fences” in any sense, generally 
are. The neighborhood, too, where Wilton’ 

visit was made, was unusually wealthy an 

aristocratic for Ireland, so that he had ample 
opportunities for “ steeping” himself in the 
society of people of his own class. The re- 
sult, however, was that the impression he 





the memorable occasion of the snow-storm ? 





Prospects, you had done work enough.” 





had received sank deeper and more abidingly 
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as time went on. And now, when this fresh 
difficulty arose, he sprang forward upon the 
search with all the eagerness of a sleuth- 
hound suddenly released from his chain. 

It was in the dim gray of a cold, drizzling 
morning that Wilton reached Morley’s Hotel. 
After a bath and breakfast,-he sallied forth 
in search of Moncrief. During his long night- 
journey he had taken counsel with himself as 
to how he should proceed. He would learn 
Lady Fergusson’s present address, and en- 
deavor to ascertain from her what had be- 
come of Ella. How he was to accomplish 
this without rousing her ladyship’s suspi- 
cions, he would leave to the inspiration of the 
moment ; for it was no part of his scheme to 
unmask his movements until he could really 
fix his plans. This could not be done till he 
had seen Ella and received a renewal of her 
promise ; or—terrible alternative—been re- 
jected and overthrown! Her unaccountable 
silence was cruel, unfeeling, and a clear 
breach of faith. Why had she not written 
to announce so material a change of circum- 
stances? Had any of the pestilent political 
crew that used to surround her father started 
up to exercise an evil influence? The idea 
fired him with indignation. He had so de- 
lighted in thinking of her as his alone—a 
hidden jewel, the lustre and value and beauty 
of which were for him only! Meditating 
thus, he reached the frugal major’s lodgings, 
as he did not wish at present to confront the 
publicity of a club. But his friend had not 
yet emerged from the privacy of his chamber, 
and there was only a dingy back-parlor, a sort 
of general waiting-room, into which he could 
be shown. Wilton, therefore, wrote hastily 
on his card: “ What is Lady Fergusson’s ad- 
dress in town?” and sent it up to Moncrief; 
receiving it back again in a few minutes, with 
this inscription on the reverse ; “ Claridge’s ; 
but I think they are gone. Dine with me to- 
day at the club—seven, sharp.” 

Leaving word that he could not dine with 
Major Moncrief, Wilton left the house in a 
state of irritability and depression, and bent 
his steps to Claridge’s; early as it was, he 
might at least make inquiries there. A yawn- 
ing porter, who was sweeping the hall, called 
a waiter, who informed him that “ Sir Peter 
and Lady Fergusson, the Misses Saville and 
suite,” had started for Paris the day before. 

* And suite!” echoed Wilton ; “I suppose 
that includes the governess ?” 

“ Yes, sir; there was a lady as went with 
the youngest young lady in one of the hotel 
broughams ; she was the governess.” 

“Was she a tall, thin lady, with specta- 
cles?” 

“ Just so, sir,” 

“No other lady with them ? ” 

“ No, sir—none.” 

Nothing more to be learned there! He 
was quite afl$at. No clew to the girl who 
he bad hoped would be, two days hence, his 
affianced bride, beyond the vague address : 
Mrs. Kershaw, Gothic Villa, Kensington.” 

4, made his way slowly into Piccadilly and 
hailed a hansom. Kensington must be the 
scene of his research, and the sooner he 
plunged into it the better. 

How to begin occupied his thoughts as he 
bowled along. Shops, police, and postmen, 











seemed the most likely sources of informa- 
tion ; failing these, he must manage to com- 
municate with Miss Walker, who would cer- 
tainly know Ella’s whereabouts. However, 
he had great faith in himself; it was not the 
first time he had to hunt up a faint track, 
though the difficulties were of a far different 
nature. 

“Here we are! Where to now, sir?” 
cried Cabby, through the hole at the top. 

“Oh! a—the nearest butcher’s,” said 
Wilton. “ Bread and meat and tea,” he re- 
flected, “the humblest landlady must re- 
quire ;”’ and, proud of his own reasoning 
powers, he dismissed the cab, never remem- 
bering — probably not knowing — the ready- 
money system, which, paying the amount and 
carrying off the article, “ leaves not a wrack 
behind.” 

The important and substantial butcher, 
struck by the lordly bearing of his interroga- 
tor, condescended to repeat the words “ Goth- 
ic Villa” in several keys, as though the re- 
iteration would evoke knowledge, but ended 
with, ““Can’t say I know any such place, sir. 
—Here, Smith ”—to a blue-gowned assistant, 
with rolled-up sleeves, who was adding “ one 
leg more” to an artistically-arranged fringe 
of legs of mutton which adorned the cornice 
— do you know any thing of ‘ Mrs. Kershaw, 
Gothic Villa?’” 

“ Kershaw!” replied the man, pausing— 
“T seems as if I do, and yet I don’t.” 

At this maddening reply, Wilton felt dis- 
posed to collar him and rouse his memory by 
a sound shaking. 

“The person I want lets lodgings ; and is, 
I think, elderly.” 

“No, I don’t,” repeated the butch 
sistant. “I know Gothic ’all.” 

“ Ay,” struck in the master, “ and Gothic 
*ouse and Gothic Lodge, but no willar. I 
know the place well, sir, and I don't think 
there is a Gothic Willar in it. P'r’aps i’ts 
lodge, not willar, you are looking for ?” 


"3 as- 





“ Then who live at these other Gothics?” 


“ Oh, Mr. Reynolds, the great ironmonger, 
has the ’all; and the honorable Mrs. Croker 
lives at the lodge.” 

“Well, neither of these names can pos- 
sibly be converted into Kershaw. I am sor- 
ry I troubled you.” 

“No trouble at all, sir.” 

Patiently, though anxiously, Wilton went 
from butcher to baker, from baker to butter- 
man, from butterman to milkshop, until he 
suddenly exclaimed at his own stupidity, as 
his eye was caught by a conspicuous brass 
plate bearing the inscription “ Mr. Mayers, 
Gas-Inspector.” “ By Jove!” cried Wilton, 
aloud, “that is the fellow to know every 
house in the parish. Why did I not think 
of a gas-inspector before ?” 

He rang, and a smart young woman ap- 
peared at the door in a few moments. 

In his uncertainty whether he was speak- 
ing to the wife or the handmaid of Mayers, 
Wilton politely raised his hat, and asked if 
he could see the master of the house. 

“T am very sorry, sir, he is out, and will 
not be here till tea-time.” 

“And when will that be?” asked the 
anxious querist, smiling blandly. 


“Oh, not till half-past five. Could I give 











any message?” replied the lady, much im- 
pressed by the grand air and chivalrous cour- 
tesy of her interlocutor. 

“Tam afraid I must trouble Mr. Mayers 
myself. I shall not detain him beyond a mo- 
ment or two, if he wili be so good as to see 
me about half-past five.” 

“Yes, sir; he will be in then, and very 
happy to see you.” 

“ Perhaps you happen to know where 
Gothic Villa is in this neighborhood. I am 
looking for a Mrs. Kershaw, Gothic Villa.” 

“Kershaw? Gothic Villa? No, indeed, 
I do not. I have very few acquaintances 
here; you see people are rather mixed in 
Kensington.” 

“T will not keep you standing—at five- 
thirty, then,” returned Wilton, raising his. 
hat, and smiling as he said to himself, “‘ Ma- 
dame the gas-inspectress is exclusive. Such 
caricatures ought to cure the follies they 
travesty.” He looked’at his watch. Two. 
hours and a half to spare. What should he 
do? Make any further search, or rely on 
the gas-inspector? Yes; he would be sure 
to know. So, after a moment’s thought, he 
again called a hansom, and rattled back to 
the club; but Major Moncrief was not there, 
Hastily scribbling an invitation to breakfast 
next day, he went on to his hotel to snatch a 
mouthful of luncheon or dinner, or both, for 
he still hoped to spend the remainder of the 
evening exchanging vows, explanations—per- 
haps kisses—with Ella Rivers. He had by 
some unreasonable process of thought con- 
vinced himself that she could have taken ref- 
uge in no other haven than the somewhat 
unromantic dwelling of Mrs. Kershaw. 

As the half-hour struck, Wilton rang again 
at the gas-inspector’s house. He was re- 
ceived by the same lady most graciously, and 
ushered into an oppressively smart front-par- 
lor, profusely decorated with antimacassars, 
and mats, and table-covers. 

“ Mr. Mayers will be here directly ;-he has 
only just come in. What a disagreeable day 
it has been—drizzle, drizzle, the whole time! 
I couldn’t venture out,” simpered Mrs. May- 
ers, who was disposed to improve the occa- 
sion by a little conversation with her “styl- 
ish visitor,” as she described him to her hus- 
band. Wilton assented rather absently, and 
then, to his great relief, Mr. Mayers came in. 
After a few words of apology, Wilton put the 
oft-repeated question. 

“ Kershaw, Gothic Villa?” repeated Mr. 
Mayers, meditating. “ Yes, of course, I know 
wellnigh every house ; and it so happened I 
was at Mrs, Kershaw’s a week or ten days 
back. Why, it is in H Street, not far 
from Holland Park. You must turn right 
from this, then first to your right, and third 
to the left. Gothic Villa is down the end of 
the street, opposite a dead wall.” 

With many thanks and apologies, Wilton 
bowed himself out, and walked away rapidly, 
his heart beating high at the idea of the 
meeting so near at hand. 

Gothic Villa was not a lively residence; 
and, what was worse, it looked untidy. The 
box borders looked as if lately trodden down 
in patches; the bell was broken, and the 
gate hung awry, refusing, after the fashios 
of crooked things, to do one thing or the oth 
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er—to open wide or shut close. Wilton felt 
unutterably shocked at the melancholy, sor- 
did aspect of the place. The bell being bro- 
ken, he felt at a loss how to summon the 
garrison ; but, while he hesitated, two little 
girls, in short frocks, dingy stockings, and 
battered hats, came up bowling their hoops, 
and began rattling their hovop-sticks noisily 
against the railings, whereupon the front- 
door was flung suddenly wide open, and a 
grimy servant began to shout some objurga- 
tion to the juveniles. 

“Pray, does Mrs. Kershaw live here?” 
asked Wilton, advancing to the door. 

“No; there’s no such name here.” 

For a moment Wilton felt annihilated. 

“She used to live here?” 

“ P’r’aps so ; we’ve not been here above a 
week, and I wish we was out of it.” 

“And do you know where Mrs. Kershaw 
is gone ?” 

“No, that I don’t.” 

After a little talking, she suggested that 
“missus” might know; but that potentate, 
on being appealed to, confessed ignorance, 
stating, however, that “master” might know; 
but “master” was absent, and would not be 
back till to-morrow morning. More Wilton 
could not extract; and he most reluctantly 
left the long-sought villa, informing the in- 
mates that he would call next day, hoping 
that “master” might be able to supply the 
desired information. 

Still, with unshaken perseverance, Wilton 
lingered about. He stopped the postman, but 
he had no letter since the new people moved 
in for Mrs. Kershaw. She had very few let- 
ters at any time—still she had some. There 
was another postman that took the noonday 
delivery, he might know. When did he go 
round? Oh, from twelve to twelve-thirty. 
He might know, and he mightn’t. Addresses 
were not given to the letter-carriers, but left 
at the district office. 

“Ah! then I may probably find this Mrs. 
Kershaw’s whereabouts at the post-office ?” 

“No, no, sir,’ said the man; “they won’t 
give you no addresses at the office, and the 
letters is sent on to the district where the 
party has moved; so it’s a chance if any of 
us knows.” 

“At any rate, I shall be here to-morrow 
to meet the twelve-o’clock man; meantime 
Iam obliged to you.” 

So saying, Wilton deposited a judicious 
tip in the carrier's willing hand, and made 
for the main road, hoping that a favorable 
teport of him would be given to the other 
¢arrier, and predispose him to be communi- 
¢ative, 

It was long before Wilton forgot the op- 
Pressive monotony of that evening. He could 
not bring himself to seek out Moncrief. He 
would have him at breakfast, and that was 
bad enough. He strolled into the Adelphi, 
and felt savage at the pathos of the play, 
and the fun of the afterpiece. He left before 
it was finished, and returned to the coffee- 
toom. He tried to sketch out an advertise- 
ment addressed to Mrs. Kershaw, but intend- 
ed for Ella. He vexed himself with all kinds 
of conjectures, and finally retired, hoping 
for oblivion in sleep, which did not come 
for some weary hours; and his last waking 











thought was that to-morrow would be the 
19th of March, the day of the tryst, which 
he had so often pictured to himself. And 
here he was in total ignorance of Ella’s dwell- 
ing—not a step nearer to the desired inter- 
view. The following day was not much bright- 
er than the one just described, and Wilton 
rose with an unspeakable loathing for break- 
fast and Moncrief—especially Moncrief. 

However, both had to be endured. The 
major was considerably puzzled by his enter- 
tainer’s preoccupation and testiness. Every 
subject seemed distasteful, every person more 
or less offensive. 

“What's come to you, lad?” asked the 
old soldier, “Are you in debt again? I 
thought you had left that class of troubles 
behind you; and you seem to have been 
quiet and steady enough of late.” 

“No, I am not in debt.” 

“Well, I do not think you are in love; 
and love, or money, is at the bottom of most 
troubles—eh ? ” 

An inaudible muttering was the only re- 
ply. 

“A—— idiot?” repeated the major, think- 
ing he caught the sound. ‘No, by no means. 
I never said so, though there have been times 
when I was afraid you would act like one. 
Have you seen the viscount ? ” 

“ No.” 

“T suppose you are going to call on 
him?” 

“No, I am not.” 

“Then you are rather an idiot. Why will 
you throw away fortune?” 

“T am not throwing it away. He is out 
of town.” 

“ Why don’t you go and pay him a visit?” 

“T cannot; he has not asked me.” 

. “Not asked you—bosh !|—” 

“ Moncrief,” interrupted Wilton, “ will you 
take some more kidney, or ham, or coffee, or 
any thing?” 

“No, thank you; I have breakfasted 
well.” 

“Then go, will you? like a good fellow. 
You are partly right. Iam ina pickle. You 
shall know all about it one of these days, but 
I cannot tell you just now. I have an ap- 
pointment at—that is, I must be at Kensing- 
ton at twelve.” 

“ At twelve? Bless my soul, man, it is 
scarcely half-past ten now!” 
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VERLOOKING the tide-water river 
stands an old house, gleaming white in 

the soft moonlight of the South; the fra- 
grance of tropic flowers floats out to sea on 
the land-breeze, coming at sunset over the 
pine-barrens to take the place of the ocean- 
winds that have blown all day long, bring- 
ing in the salt freshness to do battle with the 
hot shafts of the sun and conquer them. The 
side of the house toward the river shows stone 
arches, doorless, opening into a hall; beyond 
is a large room, lighted by two candles placed 
on an old-fashioned piano; and full in their 
yellow radiance sits Miss Elisabetha, playing, 
with clear, measured touch, an old-time min- 
uet. The light falls upon her face, with its 








sharp, high-curved features, pale-blue eyes, 
and the three thin curls of blond hair on 
each side. She is not young, our Elisabetha: 
the tall, spare form, stiffly erect; the little 
wisp of hair behind ceremoniously braided 
and adorned with a high comb; the long, thin 
hands, with the telltale wrist-bones promi- 
nent as she plays; and the fine net-work of 
wrinkles over her pellucid, colorless cheeks, 
tell this. But the boy who listens sees it 
not—to him she is a St. Cecilia, and the 
gates of heaven open as she plays. He leans 
his head against the piano, and his thoughts 
are lost in melody; they do not take the 
form of words, but sway to and fro with the 
swell and the ebb of the music. If you 
should ask him, he could not express what 
he feels, for his is no analytical mind; at- 
tempt to explain it to him, and very likely he 
would fall asleep before your eyes. Miss 
Elisabetha plays well, in a prim, old-fash- 
ioned way, but yet well; the ancient piano 
has lost its strength, but its tones are still 
sweet, and the mistress humors its failings. 
She tunes it herself, protects its strings from 
the sea-damps, dusts it carefully, and has em- 
broidered for it a cover in cross-stitch, yel- 
low tulips growing in straight rows out of a 
blue ground—an heirloom pattern brought 
from Holland. Yet entire happiness can- 
not be ours in this world, and Miss Elisa- 
betha sometimes catches herself thinking how 
delightful it would be to use E-flat once 
more; but the piano’s E-flat is hopelessly 
gone. 

“Ts not that enough for this evening, 
Theodore?” said Miss Elisabetha, closing 
the manuscript music-book, whose delicate 
little pen-and-ink notes were fading away 
with age. 

“Oh, no, dear aunt; sing for me, please, 
‘ The Proud Ladye.’” 

And so the piano sounded forth again in 
a prim melody, and the thin voice began the 
ballad of the knight, who, scorned by his 
lady-love, went to the wars with her veil 
bound on his heart ; he dies on the field, but 
a dove bears back the veil to the Proud 
Ladye, who straightway falls “ a-weeping 
and a-weeping till she weeps her life away.” 
The boy who listens is a slender stripling, 
with brown eyes, and a mass of brown curls 
tossed back from a broad, low forehead ; he 
has the outlines of a Greek, and a derk, silken 
fringe just borders his boyish mouth, He is 
dressed in a simple suit of dark-blue cotton 
jacket and trousers, the broad, white collar 
turned down, revealing his round, young 
throat; on his slender feet he wears snowy 
stockings, knitted by Miss Elisabetha’s own 
hands, and over them a low slipper of un- 
tanned leather. His brown hands are clasped 
over one knee, the taper fingers and almond- 
shaped nails betraying the artistic tempera- 
ment, a sign which is confirmed by the un- 
usually long, slender line of the eyebrows, 
curving down almost to the cheeks. 

“ A-weeping and a-weeping till she weeps 
her life away,” sang Miss Elisabetha, her 
voice in soft diminuendo to express the 
mournful end of the Proud Ladye. Then, 
closing the piano carefully, and adjusting the 
tulip-bordered cover, she extinguished the 
candles, and the two went out under the open 
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arches, where chairs stood ready for them 
nightly. The tide-water river—the Warra— 
flowed by, the moon-path shining goldenly 
across it; up in the north palmettoes stood 
in little groups alongshore, with the single 
feathery pine-trees of the barrens coming 
down to meet them; in the south shone the 
long lagoon, with its low islands, while op- 
posite lay the slender point of the main-land, 
fifteen miles in length, the Warra on one side, 
and on the other the ocean; its white sand- 
ridges gleamed in the moonlight, and the two 
could hear the sound of the waves on its 
outer beach. 

“Tt is so beautiful,” said the boy, his 
dreamy eyes following the silver line of the 
lagoon. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Elisabetha, “ but 
we have no time to waste, Theodore. Bring 
your guitar and let me hear you sing that 
romanza again; remember the pauses—three 
beats to the measure.” 

Then sweetly sounded forth the soft tenor 
voice, singing an old French romanza, full of 
little quavers, and falls, and turns, which the 
boy involuntarily slurred into something like 
naturalness, or gave slaccato as the mock- 
ing-bird throws out his shower of short, 
round notes. But Miss Elisabetha allowed 
no such license; had she not learned that 
very romanza from Monsieur Vocard himself 
forty years before? and had he not carefully 
taught her every one of those little turns and 
quavers? Taking the guitar from Theodore’s 
hand, she executed all the flourishes slowly 
and precisely, making him follow her, note 
for note. Then he must sing it all over again 
while she beat the time with her long, slen- 
der foot, encased in a black-silk slipper of 
her own making. The ladies of the Daarg 
family always wore slippers — the heavy- 
sounding modern boot they considered a 
structure suitable only for persons of ple- 
beian origin. A lady should not even step 
perceptibly; she should glide. 

“ Miss ’Lisabeet, de toas’ ig ready. Bress 
de chile, how sweet he sings to-night! Mos’ 
like de mock-bird’s self, Mass’ Doro.” 

So spoke old Viny, the one servant of the 
house, a broad-shouldered, jet-black, com- 
fortable creature, with her gray wool peep- 
ing from beneath a gay turban. She had be- 
longed to Doro’s Spanish mother, but, when 
Miss Elisabetha came South to take the house 
and care for the orphan-boy, she had pur- 
chased the old woman, and set her free im- 
mediately. 

“Tt don’t make naw difference as I can 
see, Miss "Lisabeet,” said Viny, when the 
new mistress carefully explained to her that 
she was a free agent from that time forth. 
“Pears harnsome in you to do it, but it arn’t 
likely I'll leabe my chile, my Doro-boy, long 
as I lib—is it, now? When I die, he'll have 
ole Viny burred nice, wid de priests, an’ de 
candles, an’ de singing, an’ all.” 

“Replace your guitar, Theodore,” said 
Miss Elisabetha, rising, “‘and then walk to 
and fro between here and the gate ten times. 
Walk briskly, and keep your mouth shut; 
after singing you should always guard against 
the damps.” 

The boy obeyed in his dreamy way, pa- 
cing down the white path, made hard with 











pounded oyster-shells, to the high stone-wall. 
The old iron-clamped gate, which once hung 
between the two pomegranate-topped pillars, 
was gone; for years it had leaned tottering 
half across the entrance-way, threatening to 
brain every comer, but Miss Elisabetha had 
ordered its removal in the twinkling of her 
Northern eye, and in its place now hung a 
neat, incongruous little wicket, whose latch 
was a standing bone of contention between 
the mistress and the entire colored population 
of the small Florida village. 

“Go back and latch the gate,” was her 
constantly-repeated order; “the cows might 
enter and injure the garden.” 

“ But th’ arn’t no cows, Miss ’Lisabeet.” 

“There should be, then,” the ancient 
maiden would reply, severely. “ Grass would 
grow with a little care and labor; look at 
our pasture. You are much too indolent, 
good people.” 

Theodore stood leaning over the little 
gate, his eyes fixed on the white sand-hills 
across the Warra; he was listening to the 
waves on the outer beach. 

“Theodore, Theodore!” called Miss Elisa- 
betha’s voice, ““do not stand, but pace to 
and fro; and be sure and keep your mouth 
closed.” 

Mechanically the boy obeyed, but his 
thoughts were following the sound of the wa- 
ter. Following a sound? Yes. Sounds were 
to him a language, and he held converse with 
the surf, the winds, the rustling marsh-grass, 
and the sighing pines of the barrens. The 
tale of steps completed, he reéntered the 
house, and, following the light, went into a 
long, narrow room, one of three which, built 
out behind the main body of the house, 
formed with its back-wall a square, surround- 
ing a little court-yard, in whose centre stood 
the well, a ruined fountain, rose and myrtle 
bushes, and two ancient fig-trees, dwarfed 
and gnarled. Miss Elisabetha was standing 
at the head of the table; before her was a 
plate containing three small slices of dry 
toast, crisp and brown, and a decanter of 
orange-wine made by her own hands. One 
slice of the toast was for herself, two were 
for the boy, who was still supposed to be 
growing; a Northerner would have said that 
he was over twenty, but Spanish blood hast- 
ens life, and Teodoro in years was actually 
not yet eighteen. In mind he was still 
younger, thanks to Miss Elisabetha’s care 
and strict control. It had never even oc- 
curred to him that he need not so absolutely 
obey her; and, to tell the truth, neither had 
it occurred to her.—Doro ate his simple sup- 
per statiding; the Daarg family never sat 
down gluttonously to supper, but browsed 
lightly on some delicate fragments, moving 
about and chatting meanwhile as though half 
forgetting they were eating at all. Then Miss 
Elisabetha refilled his little glass, watched 
him drink the clear amber liquid to the last 
drop, and bade him good-night in her even 
voice. He turned at the door and made her 
a formal bow, not without grace; she had 
carefully taught bim this salutation, and re- 
quired it of him every night. “I wish you a 
blessed rest, Theodore,” she said, courtesy- 
ing in reply; “do not keep the light burn- 
ing.” 














Half an hour later, when the ancient maid- 
en glided out of her chamber, clad in a long 
frilled wrapper, the three curls in papers on 
each side of her head, she saw no gleam from 
under the low door of the little room across the 
hall; she listened, but there was no sound, 
and, satisfied, she retired to her high couch 
and closed the gayly-flowered curtains around 


her. But, out on the small balcony which 


hung like a cage from his eastern window, 
Doro stood, leaning over the iron railing and 
listening, listening to the far sound of the 
sea, 

Such had been the life down in the old 
house for sixteen long, winterless years, the 
only changes being more difficult music and 
more toast, longer lessons in French, and 
longer legs to the little blue trousers, and in- 
creased attention to sea-baths and deport- 
ment, and always and ever u careful saving 
of every copper penny and battered shilling. 
What became of these coins old Viny did not 
know; she only knew how patiently they were 
collected, and how scrupulously saved. Miss 
Elisabetha attended to the orange-grove in 
person; not ong orange was lost, and the an- 
nual waste of the other proprietors, an an- 
cient and matter-of-course waste, handed 
down from father to son, represented in her 
purse not a few silver-pieces. Pedro, the 
Minorcan, who brought her fish and sea-food, 
ske had drilled from boyhood in his own art 
by sheer force of will, paying him by the 
day, and sending him into the town to sell 
from door to door all she did not need her- 
self, to the very last clam. The lazy house- 
wives soon grew into the habit. of expecting 
Pedro and his basket, and stood in their door- 
ways chatting in the sun and waiting for him, 
while the husbands let their black dugouts 
lie idle, and lounged on the sea-wall, smoking 
and discussing the last alligator they had 
shot, or the last ship, a coasting - schooner 
out of water, which had sailed up their 
crooked harbor six months before. Miss 
Elisabetha had learned also to braid palmet- 
to, and her long fingers, once accustomed to 
the work, accomplished as much in a week 
as Zanita Perez and both her apprentices ac- 
complished in two; she brought to the task 
also original ideas, original at least in Beata, 
where the rude hats and baskets were fac- 
similes of those braided there two hundred 
years before by the Spanish women, who had 
learned the art from the Indians. Thus Miss 
Elisabetha’s wares found ready sale at in- 
creased prices, little enough to Northern 
ideas—sixpence for a hat—one ‘shilling for a 
basket—but all down the coast, and inland 
toward the great river, there was a demand 
for her work, and the lines hung in the gar- 
den were almost constantly covered with the 
drying palmetto. Then she taught music. 
To whom, do you ask? To the black-eyed 
daughters of the richer townspeople, and to 
one or two demoiselles belonging to Spanish 
families down the coast, sent up to Beata to 
be educated by the nuns. The good sisters 
did their best, but they knew little, poor 
things, and were glad to call in Miss Elisa- 
betha with her trills and quavers; so the 
wiry organ in the little cathedral sounded 
out the ballads and romanzas of Monsieur Vo- 
card, and the demoiselles learned to sing 
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them in their broken French, no doubt greatly 
to the satisfaction of the golden - skinned 
old fathers and mothers on the plantations 
down the coast. The padre in charge of the 
parish had often importuned Miss Elisabetha 
to play this organ on Sundays, as the deco- 
rous celebration of high-mass suffered sadly, 
not to say ludicrously, from the blunders of 
poor Sister Paula. But Miss Elisabetha brief- 
ly refused ; she must draw a line somewhere, 
she said, and a pagan ceremonial she could 
not countenance. The Daarg family, while 
abhorring greatly the Puritanism of the New- 
England colonies, had yet held themselves 
equally aloof from the image - worship of 
Rome ; and they had always considered it one 
of the inscrutable mysteries of Providence 
that the French nation, so skilled in polite 
attitude, so versed in the singing of romanzas, 
should yet have been allowed to remain so 
long in ignorance of the correct religious 
mean. 

The old house was managed with the 
nicest care; its thick coquina-walls remained 
solid still, and the weak spots in the roof 
were mended with a thatch of palmetto and 
tar, applied monthly under the mistress’s su- 
perintendence by Viny, who never ceased to 
regard the performance as a wonder of art, 
accustomed as she was to the Beata fashion 
of letting roofs leak when they wanted to, 
the family never interfering, but encamping 
on the far side of the flow with calm undis- 
turbed. The few pieces of furniture were 
dusted and rubbed daily, and the kitchen- 
department was under martial law; the three 
had enough to eat—indeed, an abundance— 
oysters, fish, and clams, sweet-potatoes from 
the garden, and various Northern vegetables 
forced to grow under the vigilant nursing 
they received, but hating it, and coming up 
as spindling as theycould. The one precious 
cow gave them milk and butter, the well-con- 
ducted hens gave them eggs; flour and meal, 
coffee and tea, hauled across the barrens from 
the great river, were paid for in palmetto-work. 
Yes, Miss Elisabetha’s household, in fact, 
lived well, better perhaps than any in Beata; 
but so measured were her quantities, so ex- 
act her reckonings, so long her look ahead, 
that sometimes, when she was away, old Viny 
felt a sudden wild desire to toss up fritters in 
the middle of the afternoon, to throw away 
yesterday’s tea-leaves, to hurl the soured milk 
into the road, or even to eat oranges without 
counting them, according to the fashions of 
the easy old days when Doro’s Spanish grand- 
mother held the reins, and every thing went 
to ruin comfortably. Every morning after 
breakfast Miss Elisabetha went the rounds 
through the house and garden ; then English 
and French with Doro for two hours; next a 
sea-bath for him, and sailing or walking as 
he pleased, when the sun was not too hot. 
Luncheon at noon, followed by a siesta ; then 
came a music-lesson, long and charming to 
both ; and, after that, he had his choice from 
among her few books. Dinner at five, a stroll 
along the beach, music in the evenings, at 
first the piano in the parlor, then the guitar 
under the arches ; last of all, the light supper 
and good-night. Such was Doro’s day. But 
Miss Elisabetha, meanwhile, had a hundred 
other duties which she never neglected, in 





spite of her attention to his welfare—first 
the boy, then his money, for it was earned 
and destined for him. Thus the years had 
passed, without change, without event, with- 
out misfortune; the orange-trees had not 
failed, the palmetto-work had not waned, and 
the little store of money grew apace. Doro, 
fully employed, indulged by Viny, amused 
with his dogs, his parrot, his mocking-birds, 
and young owls, all the variety of pets the 
tropical land afforded, even to young alli- 
gators clandestinely kept in a sunken barrel 
up the marsh, knew no ennui. But, most of 
all, the music filled his life, rounding out eve- 
ry empty moment, and making an undercur- 
rent, as it were, to all other occupations, so 
that the French waltzed through his brain, 
the English went to marches, the sailing made 
for itself gondelieds, and even his plunges in 
the Warra were like crashes of fairy octaves, 
with arpeggios of pearly notes in showers 
coming after. 

These were the ante-bellum days, before 
the war had opened the Southern country to 
winter-visitors from the North; invalids a 
few, tourists a few, came and went, but the 
great tide, which now sweeps annually down 
the Atlantic coast to Florida, was then un- 
known. Beata, lying by itself far down the 
peninsula, no more looked for winter-visitors 
than it looked for angels; but one day an an- 
gel arrived unawares, and Doro saw ber. 

Too simple-hearted to conceal, excited, 
longing for sympathy, he poured out his story 
to Miss Elisabetha, who sat copying from her 
music-book a certain ballad for the Demoiselle 
Xantez. 

“Tt was over on the north beach, aunt, 
and I heard the music, and hastened thither. 
She was sitting on a tiger-skin thrown down on 
the white sand ; purple velvet flowed around 
her, and above, from embroideries like cream, 
rose her flower-face set on 2 throat so white, 
where gleamed a star of brilliancy ; her hair 
was like gold—yellow gold—and it hung in 
curls over her shoulders, a mass of radiance ; 
her eyes were blue as the deepest sky-color, 
and oh! so white her skin, I could scarcely 
believe her mortal. She was playing on a 
guitar, with her little hands so white, so soft, 
and singing—aunt, it was like what I have 
dreamed.” 

The boy stopped, and covered his face 
with his hands. Miss Elisabetha had paused, 
pen in hand. What was this new talk of 
tiger-skins and golden hair? No one could 
sing in Beata save herself alone; the boy 
was dreaming ! 

“ Theodore,” she said, “fancy is permit- 
ted to us under certain restrictions, but no 
well-regulated mind will make to itself reali- 
ties of fancies. I am sorry to be obliged to 
say it, but the romances must be immediately 
removed from the shelf.” 

These romances, three in number, selected 
and sanctioned by the governess of the Misses 
Daarg forty years before, still stood in Miss 
Elisabetha’s mind as exemplars of the wildest 
flights of fancy. 

“But this is not fancy, dear aunt,” said 
Doro, eagerly, his brown eyes velvet with moist- 
ure,and his brown cheeks flushed. “I saw it 


all this afternoon over on the beach; I could 
show you the very spot where the tiger-skin 











lay, and the print of her foot, which had a 
little shoe so odd—like this,” and rapidly he 
drew the outline of a walking-boot in the ex- 
treme of the Paris fashion. 

Miss Elisabetha put on her glasses. 

“ Heels,” she said, slowly; “ I have heard 
of them.” 

“There is nothing in all the world like 
her,” pursued the excited boy, “ for her hair 
is of pure gold, not like the people here ; and 
her eyes are so sweet, and her forehead so 
white! I never knew such people lived— 
why have you not told me all these years ?” 

“She is a blonde,” replied, Miss Elisa- 
betha, primly ; “I, too, am a blonde, Theo- 
dore.” 

“‘ But not like this, aunt. 
is like a rose.” 

“A subdued monotone of coloring has 
ever been a characteristic of our family, The- 
odore. But I do not quite understand your 


My lovely lady 


| story—who is this person, and was she alone 


on the beach ?” 

“There were others, but I did not notice 
them ; I only looked at her.” 

“ And she sang ?” 

“O aunt, so heavenly sweet—so strange, 
so new her song, that I was carried away up 
into the blue sky as if on strong wings—I 
seemed to float in melody ; but I cannot talk 
of it; it takes my breath away, even in 
thought!” 

Miss Elisabetha sat perplexed. 

“Was it one of our romanzas, Theodore, 
or a ballad ?” she said, running over the list 
in her mind. 

“Tt was something I never heard before,” 
replied Doro, in a low voice; “it was not 
like any thing else—not even the mocking- 
bird, for, though it went on and on, the same 
strain floated back into it again and again— 
and the mocking-bird, you know, has a light 
and fickle soul. Aunt, I cannot tell you what 
it was like, but it seemed to tell me a new 
story of a new world.” 

‘“*How many beats had it to the meas- 
ure 2” asked Miss Elisabetha, after a pause. 

“T do not know,” replied the boy, dream- 
ily. 

“You donot know! All music is written 
in some set time, Theodore. At least, you 
can tell me about the words. Were they 
French ?” 

“ No.” 

“Nor English ?” 

“ No.” 

“ What then ?” 

“T know not; angel-words, perhaps.” 

“ Did she speak to you ?” 

“Yes,” replied Doro, clasping his hands 
fervently. ‘She asked me if I liked the 
song, and I said, ‘ Lady, it is of the angels.’ 
Then she smiled, and asked my name, and I 
told her, ‘ Doro ’—” 

“You should have said, ‘ Theodore,’ ” in- 
terrupted Miss Elisabetha ; “do I not always 
call you so?” 

“ And she said it was a lovely name; and 
could I sing? I took her guitar, and sang to 
her—” 

“ And she praised your method, I doubt 
not?” 

“She said, ‘Oh, what a lovely voice!’ and 
she touched my hair with her little hands, 
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and I—I thought I should die, aunt, but I 
only fell at her feet.” 

“ And where—where is this person now ?” 
said the perplexed maiden, catching at some- 
thing definite. 

“She has gone—gone! I stood and 
watched the little flag on the mast until I 
could see it no more. She has gone! Pity 
me, aunt, dear aunt; what shallI do? How 
shall I live ?” 

The boy broke into sobs, and would say 
no more. Miss Elisabetha was strangely 
stirred; here was a case beyond her rules; 
what should she do? Having no precedent 
to guide her, she fell back into her old beliefs 
gained from studies of the Daarg family, as 
developed in boys. Doro was excused from 
lessons, and the hours were made pleasant to 
him. She spent many a morning reading 
aloud to him; and old Viny stood amazed at 
the variety and extravagance of the dishes 
ordered for him. 

“What! chickens ebery day, Miss ’Lisa- 
beet? ’Pears like Mass’ Doro hab ebery ting 
now!” 

“Theodore is ill, Lavinia,” replied the 
mistress ; and she really thought so. 

Music, however, there was none ; the old 
charmed afternoons and evenings were si- 
lent. 

“T cannot bear it,” the boy had said, with 
trembling lips. 

But one evening he did not return: the 
dinner waited for him in vain; the orange 
after-glow faded away over the pine-barrens ; 
and in the pale green of the evening sky arose 
the star of the twilight ; still he came not. 

Miss Elisabetha could eat nothing. 

“ Keep up the fire, Lavinia,” she said, ris- 
ing from the table at last. 

“Keep up de fire, Miss ’Lisabeet ! 
when?” 

“ Till Theodore comes!” replied the mis- 
tress, shortly. 

“ De worl’ mus’ be coming to de end,” so- 
liloquized tke old black woman, carrying out 
the dishes ; “‘ sticks of wood come to be no 
account!” 

Late in the evening a light footstep sound- 
ed over the white path, and the strained, 
watching eyes under the stone arches saw at 
last the face of the missing one. 

“© aunt, I have seen her—I have seen 
her! I thought her gone forever. O aunt— 
dear, dear aunt, she has sung for me again!” 
said the boy, flinging himself down on the 
stones, and laying his flushed face on her 
knee. “This time it was over by the old 
light-house, aunt. I was sailing up and down 
in the very worst breakers I could find, half 
hoping they would swamp the boat, for I 
thought perhaps I could forget her down 
there under the water—when I saw figures 
moving over on.the island-beach. Some- 
thing in the outlines of one made me trem- 
ble ; and I sailed over like the wind, the little 
boat tilted on its side within a hair’s-breadth 
of the water, cutting it like a knife as it flew. 
It was she, aunt, and she smiled! ‘ What, 
my young Southern nightingale,’ she said, ‘ is 
it you?’ And she gave me her hand—her 
soft little hand.” 

The thin fingers, hardened by much braid- 
ing of palmetto, withdrew themselves instinc- 


Till 





tively from the boy’s dark curls. He did not 
notice it, but rushed on with his story un- 
heeding : 

“ She let me walk with her, aunt, and hold 
her parasol, decked with lace, and she took 
off her hat and hung it on my arm, and it had 
a long, curling plume. She gave me sweet 
things—oh, so delicious! See, I kept some,” 
said Doro, bringing out a little package of 
bonbons. “Some are of sugar, you see, and 
some have nuts in them ; those are chocolate. 
Are they not beautiful ?” 

“ Candies, I think,” said Miss Elisabetha, 
touching them doubtfully with the end of her 
quill. 

“And she sang for me, aunt, the same 
angel’s music; and then, when I was afar in 
heaven, she brought me back with a song 
about three fishermen who sailed out into the 
West, and I wept to hear her, for ber voice 
then was like the sea when it feels cruel. She 


saw the tears, and, bidding me sit by her | 


side, she struck a few chords on her guitar 
and sang to me of a miller’s daughter who 
grew so dear, so dear. Do you know it, 
aunt?” 

“A miller’s daughter? No; I have no 
acquaintance with any such person,” said 
Miss Elisabetha, considering. 

“Wait, I will sing it to you,” said Doro, 
running to bring his guitar; “she taught it 
to me herself!” 

And then the tenor voice rose in the night 
air, bearing on the lovely melody the impas- 
sioned words of the poet. Doro sang them 
with all his soul, and the ancient maiden felt 
her heart disquieted within her— why, she 
knew not. It seemed as though her boy was 
drifting away whither she could not follow. 

“Ts it not beautiful, aunt? I sang it 
after her line by line until I knew it all, and 
then I sang her all my songs ; and she said I 
must come and see her the day after to-mor- 
row, and she would give me her picture and 
something else. What do you suppose it is, 
aunt ? She would not tell me, but she smiled 
and gave me her hand for good-by. And now 
I can live, for I am to see her at Martera’s 
house, beyond the convent, the day after to- 
morrow, the day after to-morrow—oh, happy 
day, the day after to-morrow!” 

“Come and eat your dinner, Theodore,” 
said Miss Elisabetha, rising. Face to face 
with a new world, whose possibilities she 
but dimly understood, and whose language 
was to her an unknown tongue, she grasped 
blindly at the old anchors riveted in years 
of habit ; the boy had always been something 
of an epicure in his fastidious way, and one 
of his favorite dishes was on the table. 

“You may go, Lavinia,” she said, as the 
old slave lingered to see if ber darling en- 
joyed the dainties; she could not bear that 
even Viny’s faithful eyes should notice the 
change, if change there was. 

The boy ate nothing. 

“T am not hungry, aunt,” he said, “I had 
so many delicious things over on the beach. 
I do not know what they were, but they were 
not like our things at all.” And, with a slight 
gesture of repugnance, he pushed aside his 
plate. 

“You had better go to bed,” said Miss 
Elisabetha, rising. In her perplexity this was 





the first thing which suggested itself to her; 
a good night’s rest had been known to work 
wonders ; she would say no more till morning. 
The boy went readily; but he must have 
taken his guitar with him, for long after 
Miss Elisabetha had retired to her couch she 
heard him softly singing again and again the 
romance of the miller’s daughter. Several 
times she half rose as if to go and stop him; 
then a confused thought came to her that 
perhaps his unrest might work itself off in 
that way, and she sank back, listening mean- 
while to the fanciful melody with feelings 
akin to horror. ,It seemed to have no regu- 


‘lar time, and the harmony was new and 


strange to her old-fashioned ears. “ Truly, 
it must be the work of a composer gone 
mad,” said the poor old maid, after trying in 
vain for the fifth time to follow the wild air. 
There was not one trill or turn in all its 
length, and the accompaniment, instead of 
being the decorous, one octave in the bass, 
followed by two or three chords according to 
the time, seemed to be but a general sweep- 
ing over the strings, with long pauses, and 
unexpected minor harmony introduced, turn- 
ing the air suddenly upside down, and then 
back again before one had time to compre- 
bend what was going on. “ Heaven help 
me!” said Miss Elisabetha, as the melody 
began again for the sixth time, “ but I fear I 
am sinful enough to hate that miller’s daugb- 
ter.” And it was very remarkable, to say the 
least, that a person in her position “‘ was pos- 
sessed of a jewel to tremble in her ear,” she 
added, censoriously, “ not even to speak of a 
necklace.” But the comfort was cold, and, 
before she knew it, slow, troubled tears had 
dampened her pillow. 

Early the next morning she was astir by 
candle-light, and, going into the detached 
kitchen, began preparing breakfast with her 
own hands, adding to the delicacies already 
ordered certain honey-cakes, an heirloom in 
the Daarg family. Viny could scarcely believe 
her eyes when, on coming down to her do- 
main at the usual hour, she found the great 
fireplace glowing, and the air filled with the 
fragrance of spices; Christmas alone had 
heretofore seen these honey-cakes, and to-day 
was only a common day! 

“T do not care for any thing, aunt,” said 
Doro, coming listlessly to the table when all 
was ready. He drank some coffee, broke 4 
piece of bread, and then went back to his 
guitar ; the honey-cakes he did not even 
notice. 

One more effort remained. Going softly 
into the parlor during the morning, Miss 
Elisabetha opened the piano, and, playing 
over the prelude to “The Proud Ladye,” be- 
gan to sing in her very best style, giving the 
flourishes with elaborate art, scarcely a note 
without a little step down from the one next 
higher; these airy descents, like flights of 
fairy stairs, were considered very high art in 
the days of Monsieur Vocard. She was in the 
middle of “a-weeping and a-weeping,” when 
Doro rushed into the room. “O aunt,” he 
cried, “ please, please do not sing! Indeed, 
eannot bear it. We have been all wrong 
about our music; I cannot explain it, but! 
feel it—I know it. If you could only best 
her! Come with me to-morrow and hear her, 
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dear aunt, and then you will understand what 
I mean.” 

Left to herself again, Miss Elisabetha felt 
a great resolve come to her. She herself 
would go and see this stranger, and grind her 
to powder! She murmared these words over 
to herself several times, and derived much 
comfort from them. 

With firm hands she unlocked the cedar 
chest which had come with her from the city 
seventeen years before ; but the ladies of the 
Daarg family had not been wont to change 
their attire every passing fashion, and the 
robe she now drew forth was made in the 
style of full twenty-five years previous—a 
stiff drab brocade flowered in white, two 
narrow flounces around the bottom of the 
seant skirt, cut half low in the neck with a 
little bertha, the material wanting in the 
lower part standing out resplendent in the 
broad leg-of-mutton sleeves, stiffened with 
buckram. Never had the full daylight of 
Beata seen this precious robe, and Miss Elis- 
abetha herself considered it for a moment 
with some misgivings as to its being too fine 
for such an occasion. But had not Doro spo- 
ken of “ velvet” and “embroideries?” So, 
with solemnity, she arrayed herself, adding 
a certain Canton-crape scarf of a delicate 
salmon color, and a Leghorn bonnet with 
crown and cape, which loomed out beyond 
her face so that the three curls slanted for- 
ward over the full ruche to get outside, some- 
what like blinders. Thus clad, with her slip- 
pers, her bag on her arm, and lace mits on 
her hands, Miss Elisabetha surveyed herself 
in the glass. 
chief, an ancient smelling-bottle, and a card, 
yellow indeed, but still a veritable engraved 
card, with these words upon it : 


“Miss ELISABETHA DAARG, 
DAARG’sS BAY.”’ 


The survey was satisfactory. 
Tlook the gentlewoman,” she thought, with 





In the bag were her handker- | 


gowns as far back as they could remember ? 
Reaching the Martera house at last, her ac- 
customed glide somewhat quickened by the 
presence of her escort (for, although she had 
often scolded them over her own gate, it was 
different now when they assumed the propor- 
tions of a body-guard). She gave her card to 
little Inez, a daughter of the household, and 
one of her pupils. 

“Bear this card to the person you have 
staying with you, my child, and ask her if 
she will receive me.” 

“ But there is more than one person, se- 
jiora,” replied Inez, lost in wonder over the 
brocade. 

“The one who sings, then.” 

“They all sing, Miss ’Lisabeet.” 

“Well, then, I mean the person who— 
who wears purple velvet and—and embroid- 
eries,” said the visitor, bringing out these 
items reluctantly. 

“Ah! you mean the beautiful lady,” 
cried Inez. “TI run, I run, sefiora;” and in 
a few minutes Miss Elisabetha was ushered 
up the stairs, and found herself face to face 
with “ the person.” 

“To whom have I the honor of speak- 
ing?” said a languid voice from the sofa. 

“Madame, my card—” 

“Oh, was thata card? Pray excuse me. 
—Lucille, my glasses.” Then, as a French 
maid brought the little, gold-rimmed toy, the 
person scanned the name. “ Mam’selle Dag?” 
she said, inquiringly. 

“Daarg, madame,” replied Miss Elisa- 
betha. “If you have resided in New York 
at all, you are probably familiar with the 
name ;” and majestically she smoothed down 
the folds of the salmon-colored scarf. 

“T have resided in New York, and I am 
not familiar with the name,” said the per- 
son, throwing her head back indolently among 


| the cushions. 
She wore a long, full robe of sea-green | 


“ Certainly | 


calm pride, “and this person, whoever she | 


is, cannot fail to at once recognize me as 
such. It has never been our custom to visit 
indiscriminately ; but in this case I do it for 
the boy’s sake.” So she sallied forth, going 
out by a side-door to escape observation, and 
walked toward the town, revolving in her 
mind the words she should use when face to 
face with the person. “I shall request her— 
with courtesy, of course—still I shall feel 
obliged to request her to leave the neighbor- 
hood,” she thought. ‘I shall express to 
her—with kindness, but also with dignity— 


my opinion of the meretricious music she has | 


taught my boy, and I shall say to her frank- 
ly that I really cannot permit her to see him 
again. Coming from me, these words will, 
of course, have weight, and—” 

“Oh, see Miss ’Lisabeet!” sang out a 
child’s voice. “ Felipa, Felipa, do but come 
and see how fine she is!” 

Felipa came, saw, and followed, as did 
other children—girls carrying plump babies, 
dlive-skinned boys keeping close together, 
little blacks of all ages,-with go-carts made 
of turtle-shells. It was not so much the 
splendor—though that was great, too—as it 
Was the fact that Miss Elisabetha wore it. 


silk, opening over a mist of lace-trimmed 
skirts, beneath whose filmy borders peeped 
little feet encased in green-silk slippers, with 





heels of grotesque height ; a cord and tassels | 


confined the robe to her round waist; the 
hanging sleeves, open to the shoulders, re- 
vealed superb white arms; and the mass of 


golden hair was gathered loosely up behind, | 


with a mere soupgon of a cap perched on top, 
a knot of green ribbon contrasting with the 
low-down golden ripples over the forehead. 
Miss Elisabetha surveyed the attitude and the 
attire with disfavor; in her young days no 
lady in health wore a wrapper, or loiled on 
sofas. 


But the person, who was the pet | 


prima donna of the day, English, with a world. | 


wide experience and glory, knew nothing of 
such traditions. 

“T have called, madame,” began the vis- 
itor, ignoring the slight with calm dignity 
(after all, how should “a person” knew any 
thing of the name of Daarg?), “on account 
of my—my ward, Theodore Oesterand.” 

“Never heard of him,” replied the diva; 
it was her hour for siesta, and any infringe- 
ment of her rules told upon the carefully- 
tended, luxuriant beauty. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Miss Elisa- 


| betha, with increased accentuation of her 
Had they not all known her two cotton 


vowels. “Theodore has had the honor of 


seeing you twice, and he has also sung for 
you.” 

“What! you mean my little bird of the 
tropics, my Southern nightingale!” exclaimed 
the singer, raising herself from the cushions, 
—* Lucille, why have you not placed a chair 
for this lady?—I assure you, I take the 
greatest interest in the boy, Miss Dag.” 

“Daarg,” replied Miss Elisabetha ; and 
then, with dignity, she took the chair, and, 
seating herself, crossed one slipper over the 
other, in the attitude number one of her 
youth. Number one had signified “ repose,” 
but little repose felt she now; there was 
something in the attire of this person, some- 
thing in her yellow hair and white arms, 
something in the very air of the room, heavy 
with perfumes, that seemed to hurt and con- 
fuse her. 

“T have never heard a tenor of more 
promise, never in my life; and consider how 
much that implies, ma’m’selle! You prob- 
ably know who I am?” 

“T have not that pleasure.” 

“ Bien, 1 will tell you. I am Kernadi.” 

Miss Elisabetha bowed, and inhaled salts 
from her smelling-bottle, her little finger ele- 
gantly separated from the others. 

“You do not mean to say that you have 
never heard of Kernadi—Cécile Kernadi ?” 
said the diva, sitting fairly erect now in her 
astonishment. 

“ Never,” replied the maiden, not without 
a proud satisfaction in the plain truth of her 
statement. 

“ Where have you lived, ma’m’selle ?” 

“ Here, Mistress Kernadi.” 

The singer gazed at the figure before her 
in its ancient dress, and gradually a smile 
broke over her beautiful face. 

“ Ma’m’selle,” she said, dismissing her- 
self and her fame with a wave of her white 
hand, “ you have a treasure in Doro, a voice 
rare in a century; and, in the name of the 
world, I ask you for him.” 

Miss Elisabetha sat speechless; she was 
never quick with words, and now she was 
struck dumb. ° 

“T will take him with me when I go ina 
few days,” pursued Kernadi ; “ and I promise 
you he shall have the very best instructors, 
His method now is bad—insufferably bad— 
the poor boy has had, of course, no opportu- 
nities ; but he is still young, and can unlearn 
as well as learn. Give him to me. I will re- 

lieve you of all expenses, so sure do I feel 
that he will do me credit in the end. I will 
even pass my word that he shall appear with 
me upon either the London or the Vienna 
stage before two years are out.” 

Miss Elisabetha had found her words at 


| last. 





“Madame,” she said, “do you wish to 
make an opera-singer of the son of Petrus 
Oesterand ?” 

“T wish to make an opera-singer of this 
pretty Doro, and if this good Petrus is his 
father, he will, no doubt, give his consent.” 

** Woman, he is dead.” 

“So much the better; he will not inter- 
fere with our plans, then,” replied the diva, 
gayly. 

Miss Elisabetha rose ; her tall form shook 
perceptibly. 
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“T have the honor to bid you good-day,” 
she said, courtesying formally. 

The woman on the sofa sprang to her 
feet. 

“You are offended?” she asked; “ and 
why?” 

“That you, a person of no name, of no 
antecedents, a public singer, should presume 
to ask for my boy, an Oesterand— should 
dare to speak of degrading him to your 
level!” 

Kernadi listened to these words in pro- 
found astonishment. Princes had bowed at 
her feet, blood-royal had watched for her 
smile. Who was this ancient creature, with 
her searf and bag? Perhaps, poor thing! 
she did not comprehend! The diva was not 
bad-hearted, and so, gently enough, she went 
over her offer a second time, dwelling upon 
and explaining its advantages. ‘ That he 
will succeed, I do not doubt,” she said ; “ but 
in any case he shall not want.” 

Miss Elisabetha was still standing. 

“ Want,” she repeated, “ Theodore want ? 
I should think not.” 

“* He shall have the best instructors,” pur- 
sued Kernadi, all unheeding. To do her jus- 
tice, she meant all she said. It is ever a fan- 
cy of singers to discover singers—provided 
they sing other rdles, 

.““ Madame, I have the honor of instruct- 
ing him myself.” 

“Ah, indeed, very kind of you, I am 
ture; but—but no doubt you will be glad to 
give up the task. And he shall see all the 
great cities of Europe, and hear their music. 
I am down here merely for a short change— 
having taken cold in your miserable New- 
York climate; but I have my usual engage- 
ments in London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, and 
Paris, you know.” 

“ No, madame, I do not know,” was the 
stiff reply. 

Kernadi opened ber fine eyes still wider. 
It was true, then, and not a pretense—people 
really lived, white people, too, who knew 
nothing of her and her movements! She 
thought, in her vague way, that she really 
must give something to the missionaries ; and 
then she went back to Doro. 

“It will be a great advantage to him to 
see artist-life abroad—” she began. 

“T intend him to see it,” replied Miss 
Elisabetha. 

“ But he should have the right compan- 
ions—advisers—” 

“ shall be with him, madame.” 

The diva surveyed the figure before her, 
and amusement shone in her eyes. 

“ But you will find it fatiguing,” she said 
—‘so much journeying, so much change! 
Nay, ma’m’selle, remain at home in your 
peaceful quiet, and trust the boy to me.” 
She had sunk back upon her cushions, and, 
catching a glimpse of her face in the mirror, 
she added, smiling: “‘One thing more. You 
need not fear lest I should trifle with his 
young heart. I assure you I will not; I shall 


be to him like a sister.” 

“You could scarcely be any thing else, 
unless it was an aunt,” replied the ancient 
maiden; “I should judge you fifteen years 
his senior, madame,” 

Which was so nearly accurate that the 











beauty started, and for the first time turned 
really angry. 

* Will you give me the boy?” she said, 
shortly. “If he were here I might show you 
how easily— But, ciel / you could never under- 


stand such things ; let it pass. Will you give | 


me the boy—yes or no?” 

“ No.” 

There was a silence. The diva lolled back 
on her cushions, and yawned. 

“You must be a very selfish woman—I 
think the most selfish I have ever known,” 
she said, coolly, tapping the floor with her 
little slippered feet, as if keeping time to a 
waltz. 

“ ]—selfish ?” 

“Yes, you—selfish. And, by-the-way, 
what right have you to keep the boy at all? 
Certainly, he resembles you in nothing. What 
relation is he to you?” 

“He is—he is my ward,” answered Miss 
Elisabetha, nervously rearranging her scarf. 
“TI bid you, madame, good-day.” 

“ Ward!” pursued Kernadi ; “ that means 
nothing. Was his mother your sister ?” 

“ Nay; his mother was a Spanish lady,” 
replied the troubled one, who knew not how 
to evade or lie. 

“ And the father—you spoke of bim—was 
he a relative?” 

A sudden and painful blush dyed the thin 
old face, creeping up to the very temples. 

“Ah,” said the singer, with scornful 
amusement in her voice, “if that is all, I 
shall take the boy without more ado;” and, 
lifting her glasses, she fixed her eyes full on 
the poor face before hér, as though it was 
some rare variety of animal. 

“You shall not have him ; I say you shall 
not!” cried the elder woman, rousing to the 
contest like a tigress defending her young. 

“ Will you let him choose?” said Kernadi, 
with her mocking laugh. “See! I dare you 
to let him choose ;” and, springing to her 
feet, she wheeled her visitor around suddenly, 
so that they stood side by side before the 
mirror. It wasa cruel deed. Never before 
had the old eyes realized that their mild blue 
had faded ; that the curls, once so soft, had 
grown gray and thin; that the figure, once 
sylph - like, was now but angles; and the 
throat, once so fair, yellow and sinewed. It 
came upon her suddenly—the face, the col- 
oring, and the dress; a veil was torn away, 
and she saw it all. At the same instant 
gleamed, in the golden beauty of the other, 
the folds of her flowing robe, the mists of 
her laces. It was too much. With ashen 
face the stricken woman turned away, and 
sought the door-knob ; she could not speak ; 
a sob choked all utterance. Doro would 
choose. 

But Cécile Kernadi rushed forward; her 
better nature was touched. 

“No, no,” she said, impulsively, “ you 
shall not go so. See! I will promise; you 
shall keep the boy, and I willlet him go. He 
is all you have, perhaps, and I—I have so 
much! Do you not believe me? I will go 
away this very day and leave no trace be- 
hind. He will pine, but it will pass—a boy’s 
first fancy. I promised him my picture, but 
you shall take it. There! Now go, go, be- 
fore I regret what I do. He has such a 











voice !|—but never mind, you shall not be 
robbed by me. Farewell, poor lady ; I, too, 
may grow old some day. But hear one little 
word of advice from my lips: the boy has 
waked up to life, he will never be again the 
child you have known. Though I go, another 
will come ; take heed!” 

That night, in the silence of her own 
room, Miss Elisabetha prayed a little prayer, 
and then, with firm hand, burned the bright 
picture to ashes. 

Wild was the grief of the boy; but the 
fair enchantress was gone. He wept, he 
pined; but she was gone. He fell ill, and lay 
feverish upon his narrow bed; but she was 
none the less gone, and nothing brought her 
back. Miss Elisabetha tended him with a 
great patience, and spoke no word. When 
he raved of golden hair, she never said, “I 
have seen it;” when he cried, “‘ Her voice, 
her angel-voice!”’ she never said, “I have 
heard it.” But one day she dropped these 
words: “ Was she not a false woman, Theo- 
dore, who went. away not caring, although 
under promise to see you, and to give you 
her picture?” And then she walked quietly 
to her own room, and barred the door, and 
wept ; for the first time in her pure life she 
had burdened her soul with falsehood. Yet 
would she have done it ten times over to save 
the boy. 

Time and youth work wonders ; it is not 
that youth forgets so soon ; but this—time is 
then so long. Doro recovered, almost in 
spite of himself, and the days grew calm 
again. Harder than ever worked Miss Elisa- 
betha, giving herself hardly time to eat or 
sleep. Doro studied a little listlessly, but he 
no longer cared for his old amusements. He 
had freed his pets: the mocking-birds had 
flown back to the barrens, and the young al- 
ligators, who had lived in the sunken barrel, 
found themselves unexpectedly obliged to 
earn their own living along the marshes and 
lagoons. But of music he would have none; 
the piano stood silent, and his guitar had dis- 
appeared. One day by chance Miss Elisa- 
betha came upon his lair, a little arbor made 
in the dense growth of the chaparral, where, 
under a careful thatch of the saw-palmetto 
leaves like a shrine, she found his treasures, 
the paper of bondbons, and a knot of purple 
velvet. She touched nothing, but sighed as 
she looked. 

“Tt is wearing itself away so,” she thought, 
“and then he will come back to me.” But 
nightly she counted her secret store, and an- 
gered at its smallness, worked harder and 
harder, worked until her shoulders ached an¢ 
her hands grew knotted. ‘One more year, 
only one more year,” she thought, “ then he 
shall go!” And, through all the weary toil 
these words echoed like a chant—“ One more 
year—only one more!” 

Two months passed, and then the spring 
came to the winterless land, came with the 
yellow jasmine. “ But four months now, and 
he shall go,” said Miss Elisabetha, in ber si- 
lent musings over the bag of coin. “I have 
shortened the time by double tasks.” Lightly 
she stepped about the house, counted her 
orange-buds, and reckoned up the fish. She- 
played the cathedral-organ now on Sundays, 
making inward protest after every note, and 
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sitting rigidly with her back toward the altar 
in the little high-up gallery during the ser- 


mon, as much as to say: “ It is only my body - 


which is here. Behold! I do not even bow 
down in the houseof Rimmon.” Thus labor- 
ing early and late, with heart, and hand, and 
strength, she saw but little of Doro, save at 
meals and through his one hour of listless 
study; but the hidden hope was a comforter, 
and she worked and trusted on. There was 
one little gleam of light; he had begun to 
play again on his guitar, softly, furtively, and 
as it were in secret. But she heard him, and 
was cheered. 

One evening, toiling home through the 
white sand after a late music-lesson, laden 
with a bag of flour which she would not trust 
Viny to buy, she heard a girl’s voice singing. 
It was a plaintive, monotonous air that she 
sang, simple as a Gregorian chant, but her 
voice was a velvet contralto, as full of rich 
tones as a peach is full of lusciousness. The 
contralto voice is like the violoncello. 

“The voice is not bad,” thought Miss 
Elisabetha, listening critically, “‘ but there is 
acertain element of the sauvage in it. No 
lady, no person of culture, would permit her- 
self to sing in that way; it must be one of 
the Minorcans.” 

Still, in spite of prejudices, the music in 
her turned her steps toward the voice; her 
slippers made no sound, and she found it. A 
young girl, a Minorcan, sat under a bower of 
jasmine, leaning back against her lover's 
breast ; her dark eyes were fixed on the even- 
ing star, and she sang as the bird sings, 
naturally, unconsciously, for the pure pleas- 
ure of singing. She was a pretty child, Miss 
Elisabetha knew her well—Catalina, one of 
a thriftless, olive-skinned family down in the 
town. “ Not fourteen, and a lover already,” 
thought the old maid with horror. “ Would 
it be of any use, I wonder, if I spoke to her 
mother?” Here the lover—the Paul of this 
Virginia—moved, and the shadows slid off his 
face; it was Doro! 


Alone in her chamber sat Miss Elisabetha. 
Days had passed, but of no avail. Even now 
the boy was gone to the tumble-down house 
in the village where Catalina’s little brothers 
and sisters swarmed out of doors and win- 
dows, and the brown, broad mother bade him 
welcome with a hearty slap on the shoulder. 
She had tried every thing—argument, en- 
treaty, anger, grief—and failed; there re- 
mained now only the secret, the secret of 
years, of much toil and many pains. The 
money was not yet sufficient for two; so be it. 
She would stay herself, and work on; but he 
should go. Before long she would hear his 
step, perhaps not until late, for those people 
had no settled hours (here a remembrance 
of all their ways made her shudder), but 
come he would in time; this was still his 
home. At midnight she heard the footfall, 
and opening the door called gently, “ Theo- 
dore, Theodore.” The youth came; but 
slowly, Many times had she called him late- 
ly, and he was weary of the strife. Had he 
not told her all, the girl singing as she 
passed, her voice haunting him, his search 
for her, and her smile; their meetings in the 


hour, and then, naturally as the bud opens, 
their love ? It seemed to him an all-sufficient 
story, and he could not understand the long 
debates. 

“And the golden-haired woman,” Miss 
Elisabetha had said; “she sang to you too, 
Theodore.” 

“T had forgotten her, aunt,’ replied the 
youth, simply. 

So he came but slowly. This time, how- 
ever, the voice was gentle, and there was no 
anger in the waiting eyes. She told him all 
as he sat there, the story of his father, who 
was once her friend she said, with a little 
quiver in her voice, the death of the young 
widowed mother, her own coming to this far 
Southern land, and her long labors for him ; 
then she drew a picture of the bright future 
opening before him, and bringing forth the 
bag showed him its contents, the savings and 
earnings of seventeen years, tied in packages 
with the contents noted on theirlabels. “ All 
is for you, dear child,” she said, “‘ for you are 
still but a child. Take it and go. I had 
planned to accompany you, but I give that up 
for the present; I will remain and see to the 
sale of every thing here, and then I will join 
you—that is, if you wish it, dear. Perhaps 
you will enjoy traveling alone, and—and I 
have plenty of friends to whom I can go, and 
shall be quite content, dear—quite content.” 

“Where is it that you wish me to go, 
aunt?” asked Doro, coldly. They were going 
over the same ground, then, after all. 

“ Abroad, dear, abroad, to all the great 
cities of the world,” said the aunt, faltering a 
little as she met his eyes. ‘‘You are well 
educated, Theodore, I have taught you my- 
self. You are a gentleman’s son, and I have 
planned for you a life suited to your descent. 
—I have written to my cousins in Amster- 
dam; they have never seen me, but for the 
sake of the name they will—O my boy, my 
darling, tell me that you will go!” she burst 
forth, breaking into entreaty as she read his 
face. 

But Doro shook off her hands. “ Aunt,” 
he said, rising, “ why will you distress your- 
self thus? I shall marry Catalina, and you 
know it; have I not told you so? Let us 
speak no more on the subject. As to the 
money, I care not for it; keep it.” And he 
turned toward the door as if to end the dis- 
cussion. But Miss Elisabetha followed and 
threw herself on her knees before him. 

“Child!” she cried, “give me, give your- 
self a little delay; only that, a little delay. 
Take the money—go; and if at the end of 
the year your mind is still the same, I will 
say not one word, no, not one, againstit. She 
is but young, too young to marry. O my boy, 
for whom I have labored, for whom I have 
planned, for whom I have prayed, will you too 
forsake me?” 

“OF course not, aunt,” replied Doro; “I 
mean you to live with us always;” and with 
his strong young arms he half led, half car- 
ried her back to her arm-chair. She sat 
speechless. To live with them always, with 
them! Words surged to her lips in a flood, 
then, as she met his gaze, surged back to her 
heart again; there was that in the expression 
of his face which told her all words were 


spite of her trouble, silenced argument and 
killed hope. As well attack a creamy sum- 
mer cloud with axes, as well attempt to dip 
up the ocean with a cup. She saw it all in 
a flash, as one sees years of past life in the 
moment before drowning; and she was 
drowning, poor soul!—Yet Doro saw nothing, 
felt nothing, save that his aunt was growing 
into an old woman with foolish fancies, and 
that he himself was sleepy. And then he fell 
to thinking of his love, and all her enchanting 
ways, her little angers and quick repent- 
ances, the shoulder turned away in pretend- 
ed scorn, and the sudden waves of tender- 
ness that swept him into paradise. So he 
stood dreaming, while tearless, silent Miss 
Elisabetha sat before her broken hopes. At 
last Doro, coming back to reality, murmured, 
“* Aunt, you will like her when you know her 
better, and she will take good care of you.” 
But the aunt only shuddered. 





“Theodore, Theodore!” she cried, “ will 
you break my heart? Shall the son of Petrus 
Oesterand marry so?” 

“T do not know what you mean by ‘so,’ 
aunt.* All men marry, and why not I? I 
never knew my father, but if he were here I 
feel sure he would see Catalina with my eyes, 
Certainly, in all my life, 1 have never seen a 
face so fair, or eyes so lustrous.” 

“Child, you have seen nothing—nothing. 
But I intended, Heaven knows I intended—” 

“Tt makes no difference now, aunt; do 
not distress yourself about it.” 

“Theodore, I have loved you long—your 
youth has not been an unhappy one; will 
you, for my sake, go for this one year?” she 
pleaded, with quivering lips. 

The young man shook his head with a 
half smile. 

“Dear aunt,” he said, gently, “ pray say 
no more. I do not care to see the world, I 
am satisfied here. As to Catalina, I love her. 
Is not that enough?” . He bent and kissed 
her cold forehead, and then went away to his 
happy dreams; and, if he thought of her at 
all as he lingered in the soft twilight that 
comes before sleep, it was only to wonder 
over her distress—a wonder soon indolently 
comforted by the belief that she would be 
calm and reasonable in the morning. But, 
across the hall, a gray, old woman sat, her 
money beside her, and the hands that had 
earned it idle in her lap. God keep us from 
such a vigil! 


And did she leave him? No; not even 
when the “ him” became “ them.” 
The careless young wife, knowing nothing 


Save how to love, queened it right royally 


over the old house, and the little brown 
brothers and sisters ran riot through every 
room. The piano was soon broken by the 
ignorant hands that sounded its chords at 
random ; but only Doro played on it now, and 
nothing pleased him so well as to improvise 
melodies from the plaintive Minorcan songs 
the little wife sang in her velvet voice. Years 
passed, the money was all spent, and the 
house full—a careless, idle, ignorant, happy 
brood, asking for nothing, planning not at 
all, working not at all, but loving each other 
in their own way, contented to sit in the sun- 








chaparral, where she sang to him by the 





vain; the placid, fur-away look, unmoved in 


shine, and laugh, and eat, and sing, all the 
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day long. The tall, gaunt figure that came 
and went among them, laboring ceaselessly, 
striving always against the current, they re- 
garded with tolerating eyes as a species dif- 
fering from theirs, but good in its way, espe- 
cially for work. The children loved the still 
silent old woman, and generously allowed her 
to take care of them until she tried to teach 
them, then away they flew like wild birds of 
the forest, and not one learned more than the 
alphabet. 

Doro died first, a middle-aged man; gently 
he passed away without pain, without a care. 
“ You have been very good to me, aunt; my 
life has been a happy one. I have had noth- 
ing to wish for,” he murmured, as she bent to 
catch the last look from his dying eyes. 

He was gone ; and she bore on the burden 
he had left to her. I saw her last year—an 
old, old woman, but working still. 


Constance Fenrwore Woo son. 





AN ENGLISH SPORTSMAN 
IN FLORIDA. 


THIRD PAPER. 


HEN Captain Townshend returned to 

Key West from his excursion to the 

** Ever-faithful Isle,” his first aim was to 
secure a schooner to convey his little party, 
which had been joined by a physician named 
Hicks, round to Biscayne Bay and Indian 
River, on the east cuast of the peninsula. 
With great difficulty an arrangement was at 
last made with the captain and part owner 
of the vessel Ida McKay, by name Merritt, 
who engaged to convey them wherever they 
wished to go for the sum of eighteen dollars 
a day, on condition the voyage should not 
last more than six days, and that the schoon- 
er should be victualed for five men besides 
the cabin-passengers. The skipper was a 
professional wrecker, born of parents who 
had immigrated from the Bahamas, and who 
was known at Key West asa“ conch.” The 
mate was also of similar breed and character. 
During the war between the North and South 
this mate had commanded a schooner which 
was engaged in blockade-running between the 
Bahamas and the various inlets on the east 
coast of Florida, and the charterers of the 
vessel now depended on him to pilot them to 
the Indian River Inlet, as the captain had 
never been there. Next in rank of the crew 
came the cook, a half-bred Spaniard, who 
had once been at Biscayne Bay, which nei- 
ther the mate nor skipper had ever entered, so 
he was considered pilot for that port. Last- 
ly, the only able-bodied seaman was a fine, 
full-blooded negro named “ Bob,” a British 
subject from one of the Bahamas. Though 
of immensely strong frame, Bob was extreme- 
ly lazy, and was consequently in everlasting 
hot water with both captain and mate, as 
their object was to make him do all the work 
of the ship, while his was to do nothing but 
sleep. During the voyage there was consid- 
erable difficulty in preventing the skipper 
from braining Bob, as the passengers were 
roused by his cries one morning to find the 
negro at the extreme end of the bowsprit, 


and the captain beating him on the head | 





with a capstan bar. After this, the threat 
was daily held over him that on the return- 
voyage he would be sold as a slave in Cuba. 

The course lay among the coral keys, 
which forms a chain of reefs, inside which 
the deep-water channel is tortuous and intri- 
cate in the extreme, the depth of water being 
from two to ten feet. Immediately outside, 
it increases in a sheer precipitous descent to 
eight hundred fathoms. All along the reef 
are buoys and beacons, with occasional light- 
houses. Becalmed, they beguiled the time 
by fishing on the reefs with the spear, which 
was found to be highly-exeiting sport. 


“A flock of several hundred pelicans, 
busily employed fishing for their suppers, 
sailed majestically away as we approached, 
and, the water rapidly shoaling to about two 
feet, we were soon looking down intently 
through the crystal-clear sea, on that most 
beautiful wonder of the deep—a coral reef. 
Among the innumerable cavities in the coral 
rock darted fish of every size and color, from 
sharks to little gold-fish no bigger than min- 
nows. Sea-weeds of many brilliant colors 
and rare species, the sea-fan, pavonia, or pea- 
cock’s tail, and other beautiful forms of cor- 
allum, festooned the cavities, while sponges, 
sea-eggs, with their long, black spikes, conch- 
es, zoophytes, and shells of every variety, 
nearly concealed the coral-rock from view. 

“ One of the two spots where the reef ap- 
pears above the water, we found covered 
with shells and guano, rising in a mound 
only a few yards in diameter. As we pad- 
dled slowly above the reef, our mate stood 
in the bows and darted the grains into the 
hollows of the rock with such effect that, in 
half an hour, we had secured in the boat six 
purple crawfish, four conches, one jack-fish 
weighing thirty pounds, and several angel- 
fish. Then, a light breeze beginning to ruffle 
the water, we hastened on board the schoon- 
er, which bore up to meet us, and at sunset 
dropped anchor near the little island of Cayo 
Sambe, one of the Pine-Island group, situ- 
ated some five-and-twenty miles east of Key 
West.” 


Within the chain of desolate sand keys, 
called by the Spaniards “Los Martires,” 
from the number of men who have perished 
on them, they saw a vast quantity and va- 
riety of animal life which had sought the 
calm waters within the reef—turtles, por- 
poises, sharks, sea-birds of various sorts, 
pelicans, ospreys, and thousands of the beau- 
tiful rainbow-hued paper-nautili or argonaut, 
swimming with their long arms extended in a 
straight line, their ugly bodies appearing 
hardly connected with the fragile shell. Nor 
did animal life alone engage their attention, 
as they fell in with a fleet of sponging- 
schooners, whose movements they followed 
with interest. Each schooner was towing a 
long tail of ten or twelve boats, in which the 
“spongers,” when arrived in likely spots, 
row about examining the ground. 

In order to see the bottom when the sur- 
face of the water is ruffled by a breeze, a 
bucket is used with a glass bottom, which, 
being immersed about six inches in the wa- 
ter, enables the sponger to peer down to the 
bottom through water varying in depth from 
three fathoms to three feet. When the 
sponges are spied out, a wooden pole with a 
hooked knife at the end is used to detach 
them from the bottom, the shallow water 
rendering divers unnecessary. The quality 





of the sponges obtained in these waters and 
in the Gulf of Mexico is inferior, the value 
of the best sheep’s-wool sponges at Key West 
being one dollar a pound, that of the still 
coarser sorts from thirty to fifty cents. 

The third night they anchored opposite 
the light-house, which is built on Alligator 
Key, in the harbor of an island, the inhabi- 
tants of which, now limited to a half-dozen 
families, formerly did a very profitable busi- 
ness in wrecking, which they had been obliged 
to change for sponging. “I wish them d—d 
lights was sunk below the sea!” growled the 
humane skipper, as he related to his passen- 
gers tales of the many ships he had wrecked, 
and valuable cargoes he had obtained salvage 
on a few years ago, before the flashing light 
was there to send its merciful warning te the 
passing vessel. Indian Key is the smallest 
inhabited island in the world ; it is not more 
than a hundred and fifty yards in diameter, 
and contains exactly five houses, six palm- 
trees, and one dozen plants of the sisal hemp. 
Its inhabitants are said to be little better 
than pirates, and are spoken of as lawless 
characters by those who scarcely consider 
murder a crime. 

At daylight on the fifth day out from Key 
West, the schooner rounded Key - Biscayne 
light-house and entered the mouth of the Mi- 
ami River. Throughout Florida the settle- 
ment of Miami, on Biscayne Bay, is repre- 
sented as a sort of terrestrial paradise, culti- 
vated like the garden of Eden, where every 
fruit of the tropics grows luxuriantly, where 
magnificent scenery delights the eye, and fever 
and death are unknown. It is in reality a 
very small settlement on a ridge of lime- 
stone, rising from five to thirty feet above 
the sea, with a loose, sandy loam over it, only 
a few inches in depth, but tolerably fertile. 
The climate is equable but very hot, the 
scenery is pretty but never approaches mag- 
nificence, while the multitude of insects 
makes life hardly endurable. 

At Miami there are four houses, two on 
either bank of the river. On the right bank, 
overlooking the bay, stands the house of an 
English settler, Mr. Brettle, well situated on 
a bluff, with gardens and terraces, carefully 
kept and planted, making it about the pret- 
tiest residence in South Florida, and the only 
one with any claim to taste in the laying out 
of the grounds. At this time the owner was 
absent, and the place was for sale, Near it is 
a store kept supplied with necessaries from 
Key West, which does a considerable trade 
with the Indians, who resort thither for whis- 
key and beads. 

On the left bank of the Miami River lives 
the gentleman in charge of what is called the 
Fort-Dallas estate, owned by a company, of 
which our fellow -traveler, the doctor, was 
one. The estate consists of six hundred and 
fifty acres of land, about twenty of which 
have been cleared and planted with cocoas, 
guavas, orange and other fruit trees, but now 
form a wilderness hardly distinguishable from 
the forest. There are some stone remains of 
the old Fort Dallas, oceupied by soldiers dur- 
ing the Indian war, and a row of stone- 
houses, or out- buildings, now falling into 
ruins, 

The estate formerly belonged to a gentle- 
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man who had employed some two hundred 
slaves in raising sugar, cotton, and fruit, but 
even before the war he was compelled to 
abandon the business, as it did not prove 
remunerative. This region of country is a 
favorite theme of rhetoric for Florida land- 
agents. Our traveler, however, after enumer- 
ating a catalogue of things that excited his 
disgust, specifies two species of fly as enough 
to make the region uninhabitable for the ma- 
jority of white men, viz., a large horse-fly, 
about five times the common size, and about 
twenty times the buzz of the ordinary blue- 
bottle—an insect of a brown color striped 
with yellow, resembling the African ésefse, 
and with a sting no less sharp. The other 
fly was larger, resembling the striped hornet- 
fly, and so savage and well-armed as to sting 
through Captain Townshend’s gaiter, and send 
the blood pouring into his shoe. 

On the following day two canoes ar- 
‘rived at the store, containing two Indians 
and a squaw each, belonging to the remnant 
of the Seminoles who inhabit some of the 
timbered lands, or “islands,” which rise 
above the Everglades, and raise there corn, 
potatoes, and other vegetables, with which, 
and with skins, they trade for their favorite 
“ fire-water.”” These Indians had lost no time 
in getting under the influence of the whiskey, 
and were dead-drunk a few hours after their 
arrival, 

It is supposed that there are not more 
than a hundred and fifty Indians now remain- 
ing in Florida, a peaceful and harmless set, 
but untamed as ever, avoiding the white man, 
and supporting themselves principally by the 
chase. They have some negroes living with 
them on their “ islands,” and cultivating the 
ground, 

One portion of these Seminole Indians 
hunt the country to the northwest of the 
Everglades, up to the Caloosahatchee and My- 
akka Rivers; the other portion the country 
south and east of the Everglades, from Mi- 
ami to Cape Sable, called the Indian hunting- 
grounds. These consist of rolling prairie- 
lands backed by pine and mangrove ridges, 
extending between the sea and the Ever- 
glades. The game on these hunting-grounds 
had become scarce and shy, and the wretched 
Seminoles complain that their islands in 
the Everglades are so unhealthy that they 
cannot rear their children. The white set- 
tlers are, however, determined to keep them 
where they are, at the muzzle of the rifle. 

The Everglades, about four thousand 
Square miles in area, extend from Lake Oke- 
chobee on the north to the near vicinity of 
the Gulf. They present the aspect of a vast 
plain of coarse saw-grass, above which rise 
keys or islands, well wooded and fertile. On 
most parts the water forms narrow channels 
through the swamp; occasionally, as when 
the outflow of the Miami occurs, it spreads 
out into large sheets of water, like lakes, with 
limestone bottom and timbered islands. 

The four distinct crescents formed by the 
islands of the Everglades, the ridge which 
bounds them on the south and east, the Flor- 
ida Keys, and the outside reef, are all com- 
posed of the same coral-rock, and are sup- 
posed to owe their existence to the same 
agency—these crescents, according to geolo- 





gists, having been formed in succession, by 
the coral-insects, first the innermost, and then 
the other reefs, farther and farther out in 
the sea, the rapid current of the Gulf-Stream, 
sweeping round to the northeast, imparting 
to each reef its crescent shape. 

In the neighborhood of the Miami, the 
Indian arrow-root grows abundantly, and a 
mill for manufacturing koontee, as the arrow- 
root plant is called, formerly did a consider- 
able business, but is now abandoned. As 
the season for hunting deer was over, they 
soon had enough of Miami, and, on the even- 
ing of the second day, once more weighed 
anchor and turned the schooner’s head sea- 
ward, taking with them a goodly supply of 
fresh cocoa-nuts, the milk of which was pro- 
nounced by the mate to be an excellent cure 
for the dysentery. They skirted the coast 
nearly all day, till they sighted the heavy 
breakers which thundered on the bar off the 
Indian-River Inlet, The wreck of a steam- 
ship, visible on the rocks, threw the captain 
into great excitement in anticipation of profit- 
able wrecking. On approaching close, how- 
ever, the skipper’s experienced eye saw he 
had been forestalled, and hearty were the 
curses which his fluent tongue called down 
on the unknown discoverers of the wrecked 
steamer. 

Keeping an anxious lookout from the 
mast-head as they sailed along the low land, 
wooded with cabbage-palm and mangrove, 
about an hour before sunset, the mate sang 
out the near vicinity of the breakers on the 
bar off the Indian-River Inlet. As they ap- 
proached, they perceived on the beach the 
skeleton frames of three wrecked vessels—a 
far from pleasant sight to them, who knew 
they were about to attempt a passage in 
which it was even betting whether they suc- 
ceeded or were broken to pieces among the 
heavy breakers which thundered on the bar 
a few ship’s-lengths ahead. 

The hearts of all were in their mouths as 
the foaming waves lifted them aloft and hur- 
ried them headlong through the narrow chan- 
nel. Fortune was auspicious, but the skip- 
per, who was addicted to profane language, 


| said “he'd be d—d if they would have got 


him there, had he known how ’twould be,” 
and queried how he was to get out again. 
Such a night as was passed among the man- 
groves none of them were likely soon to for- 
get. A terrific storm burst on them, and af- 
ter that such clouds of mosquitoes and sand- 
flies as passed all our author’s previous ex- 
periences of insect phlebotomy. At last the 
welcome daylight came, and they found them- 
selves surrounded by a forest, every tree of 
which was covered, root and branch, with 
thick clusters of oysters. 

Rising to a height of forty or fifty feet 
above the water and mud, a dense growth of 
mangroves clothed the shore and studded the 
lagoon with forest islets. The lower branch- 
es, stems, and spider-like limbs of every man- 
grove-tree, within reach of high-tide, were 
completely crusted with a compact mass of 
oysters, of a species known in Florida as 
“coon ”-oysters. Captain Townshend gath- 
ered a branch and ate some, but found the 
flavor bitter ; the raccoons, however, are very 
fond of these tree-oysters, and devour them 





greedily, whence they get the name of coon- 
oysters. Not only did these oysters cover 
the trees, but on every mud-bank as well as 
on the shores they lay in heaps three or four 
feet in depth. Large deposits of the com- 
mon oyster rose nearly to the surface of the 
water a few hundred yards from the schoon- 
er, so, lowering a boat, they pulled to the 
oyster-bank, and in half an hour had filled 
the boat with some of the fattest and best 
oysters possible. 

Our author and his party landed at St.. 
Lucie, and there met, at the house of Mr.. 
James Payne, the principal resident, Profess- 
or , & naturalist, well known as a con- 
tributor to the New-York journals under the 
nom de plume of Fred Beverley. This gentle- 
man and companions had just returned from 
Lake Okechobee, that mysterious body of 
water of which so little was known till re- 
cently, and of which a graphic account was 
recently given in the JournaL by another 
original explorer. Captain Townshend quotes 
from the conversation and the journal of the 
professor at length, and serves his readers 
with a compact summary of his new friend’s 
trying but successful trip into the gloomy 
wilds of Lake Okechobee, 

St. Lucie, the county-seat of Brevard, is 
the centre of a stock-raising region of some 
importance, and is the wltima Thule of tour- 
ists and hunters on the eastern coast. Sports- 
men get very fair accommodation, and find a 
few miles up the river good deer- and tur- 
key-shooting. The settlers own small cut- 
ters and schooners, which can be had for 
about three dollars a day, either to travel 
north to St. Augustine, or south to Jupiter 
Inlet, the end of boat-travel by the inside la- 
goons. 

Besides cattle-raising, the settlers at St. 
Lucie do a considerable business in turtles, 
which abound in the lagoons, and when cap- 
tured are confined in turtle-pens—as the 
wooden inclosures are called, formed of split 
rails stuck upright in the water —near the 
western shores of the lagoon. So remote, 
however, is the settlement that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to find a market for the turtles, 
and an offer was made to the skipper, soon 
after arrival, of a very remunerative freight, 
if he would convey a hundred turtles to Key 
West, to be there disposed of. 

In addition to the turtle, the manatee 
(Manatus Australis) is occasionally captured 
in these waters, but is now becoming scarce. 
The last one taken was exhibited in Jack- 
sonville—a strange-looking animal, from 
nine to ten feet in length, weighing fifteen» 
hundred pounds, and appearing like « mixt-- 
ure of the seal and hippopotamus. It was.. 
shot while feeding on the banks of the In-- 
dian River, near the inlet, but Captain Tewn- 
shend was not fortunate enough to sea: any 
of these animals alive. 

Altogether, the settlement at St. Lucié 
appeared more prosperous than any they had 
seen since leaving Manatee, in West Florida, 
and the tide of yearly-increasing travel bids 
fair to promote the growth and prosperity of 
the place in still greater ratio. The professor 
joined the English party in hiring a cutter 
for their further progress northward, and a. 
final farewell was taken of the Ida: McKay. . 
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“Throughout the Eastern States the In- 
dian River of Florida is spoken of and writ- 
ten about as the “Sportsman’s Paradise,” 
abounding in unequaled hunting and beauti- 
ful scenery. A wide arm of the sea, with 
perfectly flat banks, and running straight as 
an arrow, cannot well have any pretensions 
to scenery, nor has the Indian River, in truth, 
any thing pretty about it, except its name 
and the foliage of the dense timber which 
clothes both banks, As to game, the guns 
of sportsmen have driven most of it away 
from the vicinity of the river, though a little 
way up some of the inflowing creeks toler- 
able sport still may be bad, The puma and 
ocelot still sneak through the thick jungle, 
but good dogs are necessary to find them, 
and good dogs cannot be obtained in the 
neighborhood of the Indian River, The riv- 
er, as this lagoon is termed, extends for 
about a hundred miles from St, Lucie Sound 
and the inlet we entered by on the south, to 
the Mosquito Lagoon on the north, with 
which it is connected by an artificial canal, 
five hundred yards long and ten feet wide.” 

The waters, which are salt, abound in fish 
and oyster-beds, which interfere considerably 
with the navigation, rising to within a couple 
of feet of the surface. Tho width of the la. 
goon is from sixty yards, at the north en- 
trance to the Narrows, to six miles near the 
settlement of Sand Point. Its average width 
is about three miles, but so shoal iv the water 
near the banks that the ocoupants of the out- 
ter had frequently to wade about a quarter of 
a mile when wishing to land. 

To a stranger, it would be impossible to 
find a way through the innumerable reefs and 
islands of the river, but the sable combina- 
tion of captain, pilot, and crew, made no er- 
ror, and a couple of hours before sundown 
they emerged from the Narrows by a kind of 
natural gate-way where the banks approached 
each other, and, when they looked back, ap- 
peared to meet, for no opening was visible. 
Above the Narrows they came to the greatest 
curiosity of the Indian River, known as the 
Rookery, situated on the east bank. This so- 
called rookery is in fact a pelicanry, being 
the abode of some tens of thousands of these 
birds, which for centuries have built their 
nests in a forest of tall trees, now dead. 
Their stems and branches stand bare and 
gaunt, crusted with white from the pelicans’ 
droppings, and supporting between their 
highest branches the roughly-constructed 
nests of these birds. Though pelicans abound 
throughout Florida and its islands, in no oth- 
er spot do they appear to have congregated 
in such enormous numbers as in this Indian- 
River pelicanry. 

As the outter bowled along before a strong 
southerly breeze, the crew observed with sur- 
prise, on their port bow, the half-naked figure 
of a man standing up to his waist in water, 
at some distance from the left bank, gestiou- 
lating wildly as the vessel approached. 

They sailed rapidly past at too great a 
distance to hear more than inarticulate cries, 
and soon the figure, which continued throw. 
ing its arms about, disappeared far astern. 
On sighting the figure the boatman cautioned 
them not to mind him, saying that this wild 
gestioulator was a half-orazy hunter who for 





years had lived on the banks of the Indian 
River, in a log-hut which he had built him- 
self, and round which he cultivated a small 
patch of garden. The hurricane of the pre- 
vious October had carried away his hut bod- 
ily, and completely wrecked his little clear- 
ing, since which he had wandered about the 
forests and shores of the Indian River, wad- 
ing into the water to hail every passing boat. 
From the occupants he would eagerly inquire 
for news of the outside world, and replen- 
ish his store of powder and shot when short 
of these commodities, but he never ap- 
proached the neighborhood of any settlement, 
and refused all offers of assistance, The ter- 
rible October storm which destroyed his soli- 
tary shanty seemed also to have destroyed 
the last remnants of reason in his brain, 
though his animal instinct led him still to 
keep body and soul together by the help of 
his trusty rifle, 

Shortly afterward they arrived at Sand 
Point settlement, at the northern end of In- 
dian River, a hundred miles from St, Lucie, 
and before night were safely landed at Har- 
ney’s Hotel, about a mile back from the river- 
bank. At this point the English captain's 
adventures in the Florida wilds practically 
ended, for the rest of his journey by Lake 
Harney to the St. John’s, and thence down 
that noble river to Jacksonville, his point of 
starting, easily lay within the well-marked 
limits of civilization, The readers of his 
book will part with the author on the pleas- 
antest terms, and sympathize with the feel- 
ing suggested in the closing paragraph : 

“Though long and tedious the journey 
from England to Florida must ever be, to the 
sportsman and naturalist it is well worth all 
the tedium and hardship. Even now, when 
living in the most luxurious city in the world, 
memories of the free and wild life we led in 
Florida rise before me, till I long again to 
find myself in camp under its graceful cab- 
bage-palms, or sailing among its lonely man- 
grove-clad keys.” 





A FORENOON IN THE BRE- 
DA QUARTER. 


A PARIS LIFE-SCHOOL; ITS STUDENTS, 
ITS MASTER, AND ITS MODELS, 


IVE o'clock of a late November morning 

in Paris. It will not be light for two 
hours; and yet, as I gradually become broad 
awake, I hear a confused murniur of voices 
in the rooms about me, a sleepy groping for 
boots in corridors, and a banging of doors, 
For the house is inhabited almost wholly by 
American art-students, ard this is Monday 
morning, the beginning of a week at the Life- 
School, and the unlucky student who arrives 
late on this day has amall chance of place for 
easel and canvas, So I dress hastily, and go 
down the six long flights of stairs carefully, 
for they are waxed, slippery, and smooth, 
and out into the still more slippery streets. 
Dismal and wet it is, this usually gay and 
noisy Bréda quarter. Last night, at three 
o'clock or so, it went to bed, and its waking. 
time will not come for some two hours yet, 
The high, many-baloonied houses have a fast- 





asleep look, and the great doors of their 
porte-cochéres are closed, but the funny two- 
storied shops that form many of the corners 
are beginning to show some slight signs of 
animation; here and there shutters have 
come down, and occasional white caps dot 
the drab-colored streets that slant up the hill 
toward the outer boulevards, But they are 
only occasional as yet, and generally accom- 
pany the great wagons, vegetable - laden, 
which started very, very early from beyond 
the farthest banlieue, They have passed the 
half-sleeping octroi sentinels at the barriéres, 
and, after toiling up the slopes of Montmar. 
tre, are rolling down into the sleeping town 
toward the markets of the different districts 
and the great Hallea Centrales, 

A hundred steps or so, and here is the 
Life-School—a little, dingy, one-story building, 
that looks as if it had been on an overnight 
apree and had gotten terribly battered, It is 
uglier atill by daylight, but we all feel asort of 
affection for it. Before the door, which is 
locked, stands X——, a Spaniard, waiting 
patiently. He is No, 1 this morning, and 
will have the first place, I am No, 2, it 
seems, and we kick our heels mournfully 
against the wall, and think much evil of the 
wine-merchant whose shop is upon the oppo- 
site corner. 

For to him, according to the time-honored 
tradition of the school, the keys of the atelier 
are confided, and he is expected to be up be- 
times with them on Mondays. 

But he has become remiss in his trust, 
gets up late, and this morning his shop is not 
open, though his brother wine-venders—of 
whom there are, of course, a dozen within a 
stone’s throw—have been for some time do- 
ing a lively business with the drunkards of 
overnight, who come to them to cool their 
first morning thirst. 

We still wait patiently: presently we are 
joined by G——, an Alsatian; a moment 
after by L——, an Egyptian. 

We are a little of all the nationalities at 
the atelier, Here comes a Bostonian, and 
after him*a Philadelphian. We shiver, and 
it is suggested that we should step into a 
wine-shop which is next door to the atelier. 

The suggestion is acted upon, and the 
Egyptian and the Bostonian cross the street 
and make upon the door of the closed shop a 
din that would awaken the Pharaohs or the 
Puritans. 

It has its effect upon the sleeping Parisian. 
Presently a light appears at the second-story 
window, and the key is thrown out to us, We 
open the doors of the school. Black as a 
hat, and we wait before entering into the for- 
est of easels until the Spaniard has struck a 
wax-match. Then in single file, the lighted 
match at the bead, stamping our feet to keep 
warm, we follow him in, singing the conspira- 


tors’ chorus from “La Fille de Madame An-. 


got.” We write down our names in the roll- 
book in the order of our arrival, thus enti- 
tling ourselves to the first choices of places 
for the week, As one match after another is 
struck, the light makes a strange, Rembrandt 
effect upon the six faces bending over the ta- 
ble, and throws a long shadow up the folds 
of the great tapestry. White casts start out 





of the obscurity at each successive flash of 
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the phosphorus, and an ugly écorché stands 
with arm and hand outstretched abéve us 
in an attitude of benediction, contradicted 
strangely by the pained expression of its face. 
Behind all the grin of the skeleton comes 
and goes in the light and darkness, like the 
famous expression of the Cheshire cat in 
“ Alice in Wonderland.” Aslight embarrass- 
ment is created by one of the men dipping 
the handle of the pen into the inkstand in the 
dark; but at last the inscribing of the names 
is accomplished, and three Americans have 
an ull-hands-around to keep warm, while two 
others, who have just arrived, drum an ac- 
companiment upon the stove, By this time 
it is half-past six, and the gray of the morn- 
ing is coming in at the door, and with it the 
men arriving by twos and threes, 

We first-comors disperse for a time, as the 
school does not commence until eight, Some 
of us go for a walk along the exterior boule- 
vards. They are close at hand, and their in- 
terminable perspective of small trees does 
not look especially inviting through the misty 
atmosphere; but any thing is better than 
standing still in the dark atelier, 80 we push 
along. In spite of the weather and the hour, 
this part of Paris is already busy and almost 
crowded, On all sides the cafés are begin- 
ning to open; the erémeries and wine-shops 
here took down their shutters long since; 
women in white caps and men in blouses go 
to and fro, for we are on the skirts of the 
poor quarters, and the people there are at 
their work four hours before business activ- 
ity begins in the parts of the city that are 
known to Americans, We can, if we like, 
turn to the left, and in ten minutes or so 
mount the steep stone staircases and almost 
as steep streets of Montmartre, and from the 
top of the Butte look down upon sleeping 
Paris, which slopes away like a new Atlantis 
submerged in an ocean of rolling mist. The 
new opera rises from it like a rock-island or 
a great chalk-cliff; and the sun, which now 
begins to struggle hard with the fog, strikes 
the plunging bronze horses, stains the light- 
colored stone a faint red, and makes one 
warm spot in a cloud of cold blue vapor. 
Trinity is clear and distinct, but not high 
enough to catch the sunlight ; St. Vincent de 
Paul, with its square towers, is a mere silhou- 
ette, and the other monuments are hidden by 
the mist; only the hill of the Latin Quarter, 
crowned by the Panthéon, and far away on 
the other side of the river, makes a faint line 
like the crest of a great wave. 

Down again to the boulevards, which by 
this time look less like water-color washings 
in Indian-ink than they did when we quitted 
them, The clouds are breaking, and it is al- 
most bright. Time to get our coffee, and 
we go into the little crémerie next dvor but 
one to the school—a room some nine feet 
square, three small tables, a very diminutive 
cooking-stove, a dozen bowls, a big basket of 
bread, two tins containing boiling milk, a 
ooffee-pot, and a small dish of thick choco- 
late, make up the whole stock in trade of the 
round little woman who presides, and who 
Greets cach new-comer with a smiling “Salue, 
monsieur,” 

The door is always open, and business is 
brisk; many working men and women come 


in, some young girls—models or seamstresses 
—still more art-students. 

Here are two cuirassiers, big, clattering 
cumbersome fellows, who arrive in a cab; 
they have been making a night of it, and are 
evidently afflicted with mental forebodings 
and visions of the guard-house, but they 
whistle desperately to keep their courage up, 
swallow their coffee, light cigars, and rattle 
away in their cab toward cump or barracks, 
We hurry back to the school, By this time 
almost every one has arrived, and from forty 
to fifty men are crowding the room—which is 
much too small for the number—smoking, 
laughing, and playing tricks upon each other 
like so many children, 

At eight the model arrives, a young girl, 
and is greeted with shouts of satisfaction, 
She makes her preparations for the platform 
and mounts upon it, The men crowd around 
her, and the massier, or chief of the atelier, 
says, “ Take a pose, mon enfant,” She tries one, 
and all about the room the men who are out- 
side the circle stand upon high stools to see, 
for the pose is determined by voting. The po- 
sition does not sult, and another and another 
are tried, This one is too stiff; in the next 
one the body is excellent, but the head is not 
well seen, and many of the men paint only 
the head. 

Now she takes a decidedly pretty pose, 
but opinions differ radically. 

“ O'est superbe,” says a Frenchman near 
her. “ C’est ignoble,” cries another, who sees 
her from another side. 

There is generaily an extreme left, a sort 
of party of reds, who are of course always in 
opposition to everything. At lastan attitude 
is taken which strikes nearly every one, and 
a voteis about to be had by a show of hands, 
when shouts are raised that it is too difficult, 
that she never can keep it, etc., and it is de- 
cided that upon the whole an easier position 
to hold must be selected. So an hour— 
sometimes much more—passes in. the midst 
of a noise and row which are simply inde- 
scribable; the men laughing, singing, and 
chaffing the mode’. the chaff being generally 
returned with inter: at. 

At last things quiet down, and the pose is 
settled for the week. 

The massier takes the roll of names, and 
calls “ Prenez vos places, messieurs,”’ 

There is a great dragging out from dusty 
corners of portfolios, canvases, color-boxes, 
ete., then a cry of “ Au fond!" and each man 
falls back to the wall till his name shall have 
been called, when he answers to it and takes 
his place, all disputes being settled by the 
head of the school, 

Roll-call finished, the latter asks, “ Rtes 
vous placés, messieurs?” and, an affirmative 
response having been given, work commences, 
The easels stand in four rows, the seats being 
graduated in height according as they recede 
from the model. In the nearest rank, upon 
painfully short-legged seate, are the men who 
paint only the head, and who have to be very 
near in order to see the delicate drawing of 
the features. For an hour it is pretty quiet, 
the men, being too busy to talk, plumbing the 
movement, measuring the proportions, and 
blocking out the plan of their week's work. 
But at the end of that time the non- 


sense begins again, and it is soon fast and 
furious. To-day there is a nouveau, a new 
member of the school, and he is the recipi- 
ent of many delicate attentions. A favorite 
and excessively simple amusement with the 
men is to shout “Chapeau!” at the top of 
their voices to any one who may have his hat 
on, 

If it happens to be the nouveau, he 
generally blushes at the unexpected interest 
which he has created, and takes off his hat, 
thus affording keen and unmingled delight to 
the French students, who are eusily pleased, 

Next there are hints delivered in a most 
bland and engaging manner that a “ Bien- 
venu,” a welcome treat from the nouveau, is 
expected, “Ob, how thiraty I am!" says 
one; “I wonder how much that new man 
will pay?" continues a second; “ He looks 
rich,” shouts a third; “Yes, but you never 
can tell; he may be mean,” answers a fourth, 

If the lately-arrived be an American, he 
is generally much less chaffed or hazed than 
if he be a Frenchman, possibly because the 
French students feel that their polite phrases 
are sweetness wasted upon the desert air, 
when the new man does not understand the 
fineness of their language, Once in every 
hour the model has a repose of ten minutes, 
and, during the first rest, some one is sure to 
explain pretty plainly to the nowveaw that he 
is expected to give a treat to the school, Aw 
cordingly, he pays the expected sum, gener- 
ally trifling. The money is confided to two 
of the students, in order, say the others, that 
one may see that the second does not drink 
it up on the way. These two go and order 
the punch ; soon it is ready, and we all troop 
over to the little back room of the wine-shop 
on the other side of the street. Here joy and 
tobacco reign unconfined, and the air soon 
becomes unpleasantly thick with smoke—or, 
as the art-students say, a very fine effect of 
atmosphere is arrived at—while the men loll 
on the chairs and billiard-table until the 
punch-bowls are brought in. Next come more 
cigars and cigarettes, which are duly dis- 
tributed. Then arises the question of the 
cakes, which always form an important feat- 
ure of a studio treat. Three men are charged 
with the buying of the same, Bareheaded 
and in their blouses, they go down the street 
at a run, a big, handsome, blond man at 
their head, Presently they return, and there 

isa grand yell. The forty men range them- 
selves in two lines, and the box of cakes 
“ comes down the middle” in triumphal pro- 
cession, The final depositing of the cakes 
upon the table is like the dropping of a 
handkerchief at a race—a general signal to 
let go. There is an excited rush, eighty legs 
wave wildly around the green baize—every 
cake has disappeared, and sugar and choco- 
late-stains decorate the fingers and beards of 
the students, It is really amusing to see 
these grown men mob the cake-box as eager. 
ly as a crowd of school-boys hustle each 
other about a tart-stand, 

The Americans, from long practice at 
home in railway-stations and at lunch-count- 
ers, are by no means backward or unsuo- 
cessful in the scrambling. 

After every thing has disappeared except 
the glass of punch, which is carried over 
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to the model (whose costume precludes her 
visiting the wine-shop), the men go back to 
the school and proceed to smoke their cigars 
and rack their brains in quest of further 
amusement, 

The punch having engendered a cheerful 
and edifying spirit of good-fellowship, the 
nouveau is generally invited to sing, and, in 
case of his refusing, is called by opprobrious 
names. It is much the better plan to sing at 
once, as, voice or no voice, the performance 
is always rapturously received, Our Ameri- 
can college - songs are particular favorites, 
and the other day there were even calls from 
the Frenchmen for “I want to be an Angel,” 
they, it seems, entertaining a conviction that 
it was a comic séng. An explanation disap- 
pointed them somewhat; but “Shool-shvol ” 
was substituted with perfect success, and, I 
believe, was supposed to be a patriotic song. 
After the nouveau bas sung, other members 
of the community add their contributions to 
the morning's entertainment; imitations fol- 
low of all the beasts in the ark, whistling 
and drumming, cors de chasse, trombones, etc., 
a climax being reached in the deafening 
squeaking of polichinelle, in which accom- 
plishment some of the men ure particularly 
strong. Alter the tumult there is a long lull, 
the atelier being fairly tired out for a time. 
The forenocn wears on, and the fire in the 
stove burns more and more fiercely, till the 
heat and smoke make one drowsy. Let us 
take advantage of the quiet to look about us. 
Hardly any thing could be uglier than this 
room: dark-gray walls aud dusty skylight ; 
old, old stools, that have outlasted the mem- 
ory of the most “ancient” of the students ; 
on a high shelf quantities of canvases and 
some casts and écorchés, the Germanicus, the 
Vitellius, etc.; on the walls paintings and 
drawings after the nude figure, by former 
pupils, one or two by the master, one 
by Flandrin; higher up a photograph of 
the master, and near him that of his pred- 
ecessor; one or two photographs of his 
paintings, by modern French artists, plaster 
models of arms and legs, feet and hands; 
the “ Milo Venus,” of course, beautiful 
through all the thick layer of dust that has 
fallen in fine powder upon her back, breast, 
and shoulders, from the picture-frames above ; 
close by her the skeleton christened “ Jules ” 
since time out of mind swings slowly from 
his support, and looks with an air of cheerful 
approval upon the young men who sit about 
him, and who for many years have studied 
his curious bones and wonderful joints with 
an interest and earnestness to which no re- 
spectable skeleton could remain insensible. 
He is a cunning old fellow, too, and knows 
more about the difficulties of art than any 
one, unless perhaps it be the master; for he 
has seen the perplexities and hard work of 
years, has seen the many fail, and the few 
succeed, and, on the whole, considering it all, 
he keeps his cheerful expression remarkably 
well, Sometimes the young men take liber- 
ties with him, and, dressed in coat and trou- 
sers, in slouched hat and paper collar, and 
with a short pipe between his jaws, our gro- 
tesque friend plays the guitar for a week or 
two. But, for all that, he is a valued and es- 


teemed member of the little community, And, ; 














when he is in trouble, who so well cared for 
as Jules? When his poor legs became shaky 
from long dangling in the service of the ate. 
lier, were they not tenderly wrapped up and 
carried away, and was not Jules himself car- 
ried after to some Parisian contemporary of 
Mr, Venus? And did he not come back re- 
articulated and dazzlingly white, as if he had 
become pale forever with fear at being taken 
from the atelier which he knew so well. White 
and smart he certainly is now, but he is not 
proud, for he has fathomed all the mysteries 
of art, and he knows that he is not studied 
for his beauty. And now the dvor opens and 
the master appears. 

And here let me note a fact that is great- 
ly to the credit of the students. Wild as 
they are, having utterly nu respect for any 
thing else high or low, their respect and ad- 
miration for the master is unbounded. Noisy 
and ungovernable at all other times, com- 
pletely insensible to authority, whether of 
age or of office, turning every thing into 
ridicule, they have nevertheless a regard and 
consideration for their teacher which I have 
never seen in an American school or college. 
The chaos of ds is reduced to almost 
perfect silence when the “ patron” turns the 
door-handle; everywhere the pipes are put 
out, and conversation ceases, And certainly 
he deserves this respect. 

Slight, dark, and energetic-looking, dec- 
orated with the red ribbon, an officer of the 
Legion, medaled three times, and then pos- 
sessor of the crowning prize, the grand medal 
of honor, the master is one of the greatest 
and most famous artists in France. A won- 
derful colorist, and an enthusiastic admirer 
of the Spanish school, his canvases have been 
among the best and most admired of the last 
half-dozen Salons, 

As an instructor he is most kind and 
faithful, and his memory of the work of his 
various pupils is an unceasing surprise to 
them. A cultivated gentleman, speaking sev- 
eral languages, some of which he studied for 
the benefit of his scholars, it is not surpris- 
ing that the young men who study under him 
should be grateful to this man who gives 
them so much of his valuable time without 
receiving for it any compensation save that 
of seeing his pupils improve in their art. 
He comes twice during the week—on Wednes- 
day and on Saturday—and stays perhaps 
an hour and a half, correcting the designs 
and the paintings, then takes his leave ab- 
ruptly, all the students rising as he goes. 
After the door closes upon him, the noise 
commences afresh ; the model rests, and the 
men scatter about the room and discuss the 
patron’s criticisms. So the morning goes on 
until half-past mid-day, when the school-ses- 
sion ends. 

Our countrymen are largely represented 
in the atelier, there being some eighteen 
Americans on the roll. Upon first coming, if 
a man shows that he has some knowledge of 
drawing, he is put to work after the living 
model. If he is a beginner, he is often advised 
by the master to draw for a few weeks from the 
casts. After a reasonable degree of excellence 
in drawing from the life is attained, the pupil 
is allowed to paint either from the head or 
the ensemble, as he may himself wish. Copy- 











ing from pictures as a means of self-instruc. 
tion is not in great favor; and, although the 
master frequently sends a scholar to the 
Louvre to look at the works of some old mas- 
ter, he rarely advises copying, believing that 
study from the living model is more useful, 

The models themselves are perhaps among 
the most interesting features of art-study in 
Paris. They are of several classes: First, 
there are the really excellent ones, who have 
posed for years, and with whom their profes. 
sion is a serious study. Then there are the 
haphazard models, who are thrown out of 
work by some chance or by their own incom. 
petency, and who take to posing for a year or 
two until they tire of it and find other work. 
The Italian models form a class apart from 
either. There are many of them in Paris, 
and especially about the Bréda Quarter one 
frequently sees their gay and picturesque 
dresses, They form a little colony by them. 
selves in and about the Rue St.-Victor. Old 
and young, men and women, children, babies 
even, pose. And, with their far-niente pro. 
clivities, they are the quietest of models, and 
sit for hours, their calm, rather massive feat. 
ures quite unchanged, and their large, melan- 
choly eyes half closed. 

Most of them are from Rome, Naples, or 
the Abruzzi—a handsome race, baked by the 
sun of the Campagna until their bodies are 
dark as those of negroes, different in tone, 
but no lighter. Some of the men just from 
the southern country have a wild, almost sav- 
age look, and nearly all the women have the 
strange, irregular beauty that dirt and rags 
seem to have no power over. 

Sometimes, after a rap at the door, anda 
“Come in,” five or six little figures of various 
heights present themselves in a group against 
the light, the sun shining through their hair 
—black, brown, and blonde (for there are 
blondes among them)—and picking out in 
patches of brightness and shadow, the vivid 
greens and scarlets, purples and yellows, of 
their dresses. Such a group I saw only the 
other day—the light flashing on their brass 
beads, silver hair-ornaments, and white head- 
cloths. And in the foreground such a funny 
little man, all in dark, rich green, and with a 
hat big and round and feathered—making 
background to the rosy cheeks and brown 
eurls, Such beautiful color all through the 
thick gray atmosphere of the atelier, that the 
students applaud vigorously. 

These Italian women have an excellent 
reputation for modesty and general good be- 
havior. They pose only in costume. They 
are wanderers upon the face of the earth, 
and when discomforts or troubles of serious 
nature arise where they are, they contentedly 
go elsewhere till the troubles have passed. 
During the siege-winter of 1870, the whole 
colony dispersed, most of them posing in 
London, where they say “one gains much 
money, but the sun never shines.” 

French models of the better class ore 
often respectable, even sometimes well-to-do, 
especiully the men. The women are less re- 
liable, and after a year or two sometimes dis- 
appear altogether ; comparatively few of the 
female models who posed before the war are 
now to be found, and a new set have taken 
their places. The most intelligent of all work 
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generally for the better artists, and will only 
engage themselves for a whole day's sitting 
of seven hours, for which they are paid ten 
francs —about two dollars in gold of our 
money. This is a large sum for a day's work 
in Paris, and posing is really one of the most 
lucrative of the humbler professions here, 

When a model has posed one or two real- 
ly successful pictures—pictures which have 
made their mark at the Salon—he or she be- 
comes, in a small way, famous and quite pop- 
ular, and their little books are frequently as 
provokingly full of engagements ahead as the 
dance-card of a ballroom belle. This is es- 
pecially the case during the three months 
preceding the Salon, when good models are 
hard to obtain. They are often known by 
the pictures they posed for. 

Thus there came the other day to the ate- 
lier a big fellow in a sailor-looking dress. 
“That is Ary Scheffer’s devil,” said the stu- 
dents. He had a head that was half Cesar, 
half prize-fighter—for the arch-patrons of the 
gladiatorial “family” and the pets of the 
modern ring have some features in common 
—as ugly a head as one could well wish to 
find for a Satan, and after all with a kind of 
grandeur in it—it was so very powerful, so 
very strong. Surely enough, he had posed 
the dark figure, in shadow, in Scheffer’s fa- 
mous “ Temptation upon the Mount.” An- 
other old fellow is traditionally the Cesar of the 
French artists—the great Julius himself. Go 
to the Luxembourg, and you shall see him in 
toga, and laurel-crowned, in more than one 
picture. Go to the outer boulevards and up 
along alley-way, and you will find him in a 
queer nest of his own, among dogs and hens 
and old pictures, and curiosities ancient and 
modern, which he sells, according to himself, 
at wonderful bargains, to messieurs les pein- 
tres, He claims to have a great regard for 
the profession, as he calls it, and of which 
he considers himself a part. 

“Tiens, monsieur,” holding up a fine old 
mandolin, soundless and battered, but beau- 
tiful in shape. “One hundred frances for 
this!’ Only one hundred frances, and it is 
dated, too. If a bourgeois were to ask it of 
me, he should not have it for two hundred!” 
And he dusts it off with his red sailor’s cap, 
for the sea bore Cesar and his fortunes dur- 
ing many years before his resemblance to the 
old gentlemen upon the coins became a little 
income to him. 

Still another old model is, par excellence, 
the man for poses of expression. Fat and 
jolly, this one, with a great nose and little 
laughing eyes, close shaven, for he is famous 
as a monk, and has posed many a one for 
poor Zamacois. ‘“ Mort trop jeune,” says the 
old man. 

Do you remember “The Return to the 
Convent "—one of the successes of the Salon, 
I think, of °69—and the old fellow who pulls 
at the kicking jackass; or the fat father in 
the “Marriage Agreement;” or the man 
who grimaces and opens his mouth in Gé- 
rome’s “Phryne before the Tribunal?” 
These and many others our friend has posed. 
Vibert has painted him often, and superbly. 
Indeed, the old man has run the scale of 
“expression pictures,” and is a little of all 
€pochs and costumes, from the stout archer 





of the Provostry of medimval Paris, or the 
Italians of the fifteenth century in grave 
lucco, to the incroyable and muscadin of the 
Directory, or the old beau of the First Empire. 

Sometimes as a Huguenot he runs along 
the quais, and tries to escape from the Cath- 
olive bullets, sometimes in morion and breast- 
plate, and with the double-white cross on his 
arm, he pursues with matchlock or arquebus, 
From the grotesque monk to the solemn 
“Grand Monarque” in Gérome’s “ Moliére 
and Louis XIV.,” he has faithfully and suc- 
cessfully filled all réles, and has a right to re- 
gard himself, as he does, as one of the mod- 
els of Paris. Other men or women are noted 
for the excellent movements or attitudes which 
they assume, and the immobility which they 
preserve in trying positions. Naturally a 
running or fighting pose, or any in which 
there is violent action, is difficult and even 
painful to keep. 

Practice enables them to do remarkable 
things, however. I have seen a young girl 
stand with outstretched and unsupported arm 
for nearly three-quarters of an hour, but such 
models are rare, 

Here, for instance, is the girl who posed 
Gérome’s “ Phryne;” all her movements are 
beautiful and graceful as she stands upon the 
platform of the evening school, and waits for 
the voting of the pose. But see how clever 
she is; her face is not pretty, and she never 
lets it be well seen; in each new attitude her 
arms go up, and the head is thrown into deep 
shadow. 

She is well known, for the famous pict- 
ure of the great master has made reputation 
for her as well as for him. The evening- 
school, where she stood only the other night, 
is a class lasting from eight until half-past 
ten, for the benefit of men who cannot leave 
their daily business to study art, and for 
such of the students of the morning class as 
can stand ten hours and a half of steady 
work. Some twenty great oil-lamps, with tin 
reflectors above them, swing from the ceiling 
—a very big one throws a powerful light 
upon the model, who stands out in black and 
white against the dark wall; the corners and 
ceiling of the room are in the deepest shad- 
ow, and the white interior of the great lamp- 
shades float in the air like so many planets. 
It is a fine effect fora Rembrandt study; but 
the atmosphere, which has become gradu- 
ally hotter and hotter during the day, and 
which is now thickened by the smoke of the 
lamps, and of cigars, is so unbearable that a 
strong head and stronger eyes are required to 
withstand it for any length of time. The work 
of the forenoon class is far less fatiguing, but 
lasts longer; after it is over, the restaurants 
of the immediate vicinity are invaded by the 
students, who take their breakfasts at half- 
past twelve. One little place, especially, is al- 
most supported by the men of the aéelier, and 
the shouts of recognition as one after another 
comes in at the door are frequeut, 

Wonderfully economical are these student 
restaurants, where a man may have his six 
sous’ or ten sous’ worth of sour wine, and 
may breakfast comfortably, and upon well- 
cooked food, for something like an equiva- 
lent for thirty-five cents of our American 
money. To be sure, the proprietor is not gen- 





erous, and one can tell beforehand toa nicety 
exactly how many stewed prunes he will re- 
ceive, and almost how many slices of fried 
potatoes ; but the dishes are well served, and 
the fun and nonsense are incessant. 

Go up to one of the tables and listen: even 
if you are a tolerably accomplished French 
scholar you may not understand, for they are 
perhaps using an art-jargon which is peculiar 
to themselves, some of them even speaking 
Javanese, a horrible mixture, produced by 
prefixing a v to every vowel. If you do un- 
derstand you will be amused, for these young 
men are veritable metrailleuses of criticism, 
and nothing may stand up against the fury 
of their fire—Gérome, Cabanal, Couture— 
down like nine-pins go the great names of 
French art before the sweeping onslaught of 
these new beginners. Men of rank in the 
profession are remorselessly condemned as 
painters of the “ second and third order.” 

Baudry’s decorations of the foyer of the 
new opera, Delaunay’s and Pils’s great can- 
vases of the auditorium, Duran’s portraits at 
the Cercle of the Place Vendéme, the exhibi- 
tion at the Palais Bourbon—in fact the beat 
and greatest pictures of the moment, are han- 
dled alike, and without gloves. 

Sometimes they say really clever and ge- 
vere things. “ Baudry’s Muses,” proclaims a 
student; “ho, ho, the limbs and torsos of Mi- 
chael Angelo’s women, and the heads of Pari- 
sian cocottes /”” 

But generally their criticism is absurdly 
harsh upon works of art which few of them 
may hope even to approach. It is curiously 
true, however, that they have their moments 
when they admire almost as much as they 
condemn, and when they despair of them- 
selves in the most melancholy manner. 

After the breakfast, they disperse to their 
work again, and the forenoon is ended. They 
go, some to their own studios, some to the 
museums, which the city opens to them. Says 
the master, “ Paris and Rome are the only 
places to study art;” and, again, “One must 
not go to Rome until he is strong.” And in- 
deed this great city is a glorious place to 
study, with its vast Louvre, its Luxembourg, 
and its fascinating Cluny, its ancient and 
modern masters, its schools and its models, 
May we, too, in young America, at some not 
distant day, have many of these things! 





THE VALUE OF GOLD. 





tro may be standard weight for pre- 
cious metal, 
But deeper meaning it must ever hold; 
Thank God, there are some things no law can 
settle, 
And one of these—the real worth of gold! 


The stamp of king or crown has common 
power 
To hold the traffic-value in control, 
Our coarser senses note this‘worth—the lower; 
The higher comes from senses of the soul, 


This truth we find not in mere warehouse 
learning— 
The value varies with the hands that hold; 
The worth depends upon the mode of earning: 
And this man’s copper equals that man’s 


gold. 
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With empty heart, and forehead lined with 
scheming, 
Men’s sin and sorrow have been that man’s 
gain ; 
But this man’s heart, with fine emotions teem- 
ing, 
Makes rich the gold for which he coins his 
brain. 


But richer still than gold from upright la- 
bor— 
The only gold that should have standard 
price— 
Is the poor earning of our humble neighbor, 
Whose every coin is red with sacrifice. 


Mere store of money is not wealth, but rather 
The proof of poverty and need of bread. 
Like men themselves is the bright gold they 

gather: 
It may be living, or it may be dead. 


It may be filled with love and life and vigor, 
To guide the wearer, and to cheer the way; 

It may be corpse-like in its weight and rigor, 
Bending the bearer to his native clay. 


There is no comfort but in outward showing 
In all the servile homage paid to dross ; 

Better to heart and soul the silent knowing 
Our little store has not been gained by loss. 


Joun Borie O’ Remy. 





AN HOUR WITH AN OLD 
FOLIO. 





T happened, a few months before the death 
of Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, that, 
having in my hands a few hours in Phil- 
adelphia, I dropped in upon the most robust 
Othello that, Salvini excepted, ever appeared 
on the American stage. Being slightly ac- 
quainted with the celebrated actor, I was, the 
salutations over, invited into his study to in- 
spect his literary treasures, among which was 
the famous copy of the 1623 folio edition of 
Shakespeare, which he guarded as carefully 
as ever goblin guarded a treasure grotto in 
the “ Arabian Nights.” 

Alas ! actor and folio have since departed 
from among men—the one within a few weeks 
of the other, as if, somehow, they disliked to 
be separated ; as if, to turn a metaphor from 
one of his masterpieces in acting, the old 
volume had played Pythias to his Damon, 
and could not consent to outlive him. Those 
who recall the circumstances will remember 
that the folio, which was valued at five thou- 


sand dollars, was destroyed by fire not long | 
| beline,” “The Tempest,” “ Twelfth Night,” 


after its owner’s obituaries had refreshed the 
popular recollection concerning the leading 


facts and triumphs of the life of the great | 


master of tragedy, whose stage whisper had 
once been a proverb. 

I was, I recollect, conversing familiarly 
with Mr. Forrest on the relative merits of liv- 
ing tragedians, and trying to convince him 
that tragedy was not obsolete, when he drew 
my attention to the veteran folio, quietly 
asleep in what reminded me of a coffin for a 
Puck, with this remark : 

“Permit me to introduce my treasure of 
treasures. You can shake hands with it if 
you like, but I wouldn’t extend that cour. 
tesy to everybody.” 


















Saying which, in a half-jocular, half-se- 
rious way, he produced a key, shining from 
frequent use, and unlocked the casket. Poe 


| must have written his “ Raven” redolent 
| with reminiscences of 


a TT Many a quaint and curious volume of for- 
gotten lore,” 


after passing an hour with some ponder- 
ous old folio like that I was now shaking 
hands with, for it gave me—and I the most 
prosaic of men—a kind of poetic start as I 
glanced at the antique portrait on the curi- 
ously-decorated frontispiece, and deciphered 
certain ancient verses contributed by Digges. 
This antique cut, with all the blunt realism 
of seventeenth-century engraving, was Shake- 
speare as he looked to his contemporaries. 

Considering the fact that no fewer than 
sixty editions—involving, probably, about 
twenty thousand copies of the eighteen plays 
entered at Stationers’ Hall between the years 
1594 and 1622—ending with the publication 
of “Othello,” must have been in circula- 
tion before this folio was issued, it is pass- 
ing strange that so few specimens should 
have come down to us. Two incomplete 
copies of the first edition of “ Hamlet,” 1603, 
and three copies of the edition of 1604; one 
copy of the first edition of “ Lear,” 1605, and 
one copy of the “ Taming of the Shrew ”’— 
seven in all—represent the most ancient of 
them. Of the later editions also the number 
is very limited—a result probably due to the 
wave of Puritanism that flooded England dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. Curious is the 
revenge of events suggested by this suppo- 
sition: puritanism returning upon the satiri- 
cal Shakespeare, in the destruction or neg- 
lect of his works, the insult he put upon 
puritanism in the person of bigoted and bus- 
tling Sir Thomas Lucy. And, as if to carry 
the vendetia a step further, to that same in- 
tolerance of the drama is probably due 
the paucity of facts in regard to the great 
poet’s life, of which there are scarcely enough 
left to map out a biography as full as that 
of a modern obituary of some insignificant 
and half-unknown Bohemian. 

The folio edition in possession of the late 
Edwin Forrest contained thirty-six of the 
thirty-seven plays attributed to Skakespeare, 
and representing thirty-six years of active 
production. “Pericles” was omitted. Of 
these, one-half, so far as the facts are known, 
had never passed beyond the foot-lights, and 
were doubtless printed from manuscript. So 
that “‘ Macbeth,” “Timon of Athens,” “ Cym- 


the “ Winter’s Tale,” and all the Roman 
plays, were new to the reading public when 
Heminge and Condell — “ Hemynges ” and 
“Cundell” the poet spells their names in his 
will, bequeathing to each twenty-six shillings 
and eightpence to buy a ring in remem- 
brance of him—wrote the famous dedication 
and preface which have so puzzled the in- 
genious Malone and other as clever critics. 
It is likely that Burbage was originally asso- 
ciated with Heminge and Condell in the edi- 
torship of this folio; but, if so, his death in 
the spring of 1619, five years before the 
work was completed, prevented his name 
from appearing in the preface, though he is 








willed the amount of twenty-six shillings and 
eightpence to buy a ring. 

The volume was a very handsome one, 
printed on the best paper of the day, which 
looks strangely yellow and ribbed to the 
modern eye. Those fond of ancient volumes 
would be able to gather at a glance that it 
was regarded in that age as typograpbically 
elegant. Exclusive of dedication, preface, and 
introductory verses, it consisted of nine hun- 
dred and sixty-two pages, in double columns, 
footing up to one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand lines or more, and was no doubt the 
most expensive work of fiction then ever is- 
sued in England. Indeed, with the exception 
of Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs,” which was 
secured by the government, “ Holinshed,” 
the works of Sir Thomas More, and the 
translations and histories of Grimstone, North, 
and others, published by one or the other of 
the royal printers, Islip and Bill, the folio 
exceeded the solid publications of its day in 
sumptuousness, and is thus valuable as proof 
of the contemporary popularity of Shake- 
speare, were other evidences wanting, and 
the fact as bare of witnesses as it has gener- 
ally been supposed. 

The editors dedicate the work to the 
Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, with 
the explanation that they “have but col- 
lected the plays, and done an office to the 
dead, to procure his orphans guardians, with- 
out ambition either of self- profit or fame, 
only to keep the memory of so worthy a 
friend and fellow alive, as was their Shake- 
speare.”’ Several phrases and sentences in the 
dedication and preface suggest the hypothe- 
sis of a recent writer in one of the quarter- 
lies, that the great dramatist was engaged in 
editing and recasting his works for a com- 
plete edition, when death overtook him, and 
that he died bequeathing the unfinished task 
to his trusty associates of the Globe Theatre. 
In the dedication, for example, the editors 
lament that the author of “ these trifles” 
was not granted “the fate, common with 
some, to become the executor to his own 
writings ;” while again, in the notice to the 
reader, they are careful to repeat the same 
plaint in a somewhat different form. “It 
had been a thing worthy to be wished,” runs 
the phraseology of the latter, “that the au- 
thor had lived to have set forth and overseen 
his own writings.” 

Complaints follow against publishers like 
Jaggard, the literary pirate of the sixteenth 
century, who had, say they, abused the public 
“with divers stolen and surreptitious copies, 
maimed and deformed.” Next, the editors 
commend themselves, as offering the deformed 
and maimed plays “cured and perfect of their 
limbs,” and the rest, meaning those previous- 
ly unpublished, “ absolute in the numbers, a8 
he conceived them, who, as he was a happy 
imitator of Nature, was a most gentle ex- 
presser of it.” Thirdly, they give a hint as 
to his way of working, in the remark that 
“his mind and hand went together.” And, 
lastly, they imply that the poet had laid upon 
them the task of editing, in the wayside and 
gossiping remark that they had scarce “ re- 
ceived from him a blot in his papers.” 

Accepting the most obvious and natural 
interpretation of such phrases as the fore 
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going, it is probable that, in so far as it de- 
parts from the text of the extant quartos, 
this folio represents Shakespeare’s own emen- 
dations of his published plays and his own 
recast of the unpublished dozen and a half; 
and that, when death cut him down at his 
work of revision, his papers were transferred 
to Heminge and Condell by his own direc- 
tion. That such was the opinion of Mr. For- 
rest, who was a fine Shakespearean critic, I 
know, happily, from remarks casually let fall 
during that interview, although I am unable 
to quote his exact words. The many trans- 
positions and inaccuracies appearing in the 
text he accounted for on the supposition—a 
very natural one—that the editors were either 
very inapt at proof-reading, or, like many an 
editor since, imagined that their work was 
ended when the copy had been placed in the 
printer’s hands. How else is it possible to 
account for the incorporation of nearly a 
score of manuscript plays, of which no other 
copies exist, and for the several expansions 
of the text in the dramas previously entered 
at Stationers’ Hall, which are not found in 
the quarto editions ? 

The folio was garnished with the now fa- 
mous Droeshant portrait of Shakespeare, and 
with versified encomiums from the pens of 
rare Ben Jonson and Leonard Digges. It con- 
sisted of three parts separately paged, and 
was, hence, three volumes in one, arranged in 
the following order : 

1. The comedies, beginning with “ The 
Tempest,” and concluding with “ A Winter’s 
Tale.” 

2. The historical dramas, which commence 
with “King John,” and end with “ Henry 
Vill.” 

3. The twelve tragedies, ending with 
‘Cymbeline.” 

Unfortunately, there is no proof that 
Heminge and Condell followed the exact or- 
der of composition in thus arranging the 
thirty-six plays that appear in their edition, 
although there is no doubt that they so far 
approximated to it as to observe the general 
succession. Nor is it possible to discover 
what considerations determined them in ar- 
ranging, as they did, in three divisions, with 
distinct paging. The order of entry at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall is a clew too vague and un- 
certain to be depended upon in this respect, 
for no printed copy of the “ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona” antedates the folio of 1623, and 
yet Meres mentions the play in his “ Palladis 
Tamia,” published in 1598. The same au- 
thor alludes to the sonnets as well known at 
that date, though they were not entered for 
publication until 1609; and to the “ Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream,” entered in 1600. Thus, 
though doubtless inexact in particular in- 
stances, the editors of the folio seem to have 
adhered to the general order of composition 
in commencing with the comedies, continuing 
with the histories, and ending with the trage- 
dies. Had it occurred to them to be exact in 
this particular, instead of adopting an ana- 
lytic succession, they would have furnished 
posterity with tue materials for an intellectual 
biography of Shakespeare somewhat more 
valuable than that of Digges, who, in his in- 
troductory verses, rather untruthfully de- 


“. .. « He doth not borrow 
One phrase from Greeks, nor Latins imitate, 
Nor once from vulgar languages translate, 
Nor plagiary-like from others glean ; 
Nor begs he from each witty friend ancese 
To piece his acts with.” 

I have only given the substance of the 
many memoranda concerning this treasure 
of treasures, which I find scrawled in my 
note-book under date of October 1, 1872, and 
interlarded here and there with “ Forrest 
thinks so.” They were not, of course, taken 
during the interview, which was merely a call 
of curiosity to while away a vagabond after- 
noon; but were committed to paper on the 
evening of the same day at my rooms in this 
city, not with the intention of preserving the 
details, or even the general tenor of a con- 
versation necessarily desultory, but rather 
with a purpose to record an eminent actor's 
views on a mooted point of Shakespearean 
criticism. 

Now that the actor and his petted folio 
have both been gathered into the great waste- 
basket of the past—grim Saturn that swal- 
lows the present, with all its budget of things 
beautiful, year by year, century by century! 
—perhaps these random notes, rescued from 
the pencil-written pages of that kaleidoscope 
of life, a journalist’s diary, may be worth a 
vagrant ten minutes caught away from the 
work-a-day world of business. 


Francis Gerry FAIRFIELD. 
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T would be wholly amusing to watch the 
course of local affairs in New York were 
there not serious interests involved. The 
quiet assumption of the politicians that mu- 
nicipal government simply means putting the 
other side out of office and your own in, af- 
fords a comical but somewhat alarming illus- 
tration of partisan zeal for the public wel- 
fare. Unfortunately, the general public have 
come pretty nearly to take the politicians’ 
view of the situation: they are rather anx- 
jous new office-holders should do no more 
pilfering than can be discreetly covered up; 
but beyond this the concern of the public 
seems to be enlisted mainly in the squabbles 
pertaining to place. All the newspapers are 
agitated mightily with this topic; charters 
are amended and revised solely to facilitate 
the getting of place and the control of sub- 
ordinates ; and the powers at New York and 
the powers at Albany are perpetually at issue 
on the appointing or the dismissing preroga- 
tive. Ceaselessly there is tremendous ado as 
to who shall get in or who go out, but not 
the slightest heed is given to those practical 
things for which alone a city government is 
needed. Now all that we have occasion to ask 
of a municipal organization is that it shall 
keep the city orderly and cleanly. Any three 
men having average executive talent could 
conduct affairs in New York so as to show 
the world a model city, and do it at compara- 
tively little cost. They would need to have a 





but well-defined power—and this would be 
all, provided there were some energy and a 
respectable degree of common-sense; and, 
if we do not find out soon how to bring this 
about, our city will suffer seriously in all its 
interests. One reform most urgently needed 
is a means of teaching corporations and citi- 
zens the limitations of their rights. Our 
car companies need some imperative regulat- 
ing power. Our telegraph companies should 
be brought to understand that our streets are 
for the general public, and not free territory 
for their purposes. And very specially must 
livery-stable men, truck-drivers, wagon-own- 
ers, and similar classes, be brought to under- 
stand that the streets are not intended for 
public stables. Has it ever been considered 
how this practice of placing vehicles in the 
streets when not in use must damage real 
estate? The custom completely ruins many 
sections of the city for residences. There is 
no reason why innumerable streets in the 
lower and middle portions of the city should 
not be filled with neat and agreeable resi- 
dences, but this has been rendered impos- 
sible by the intrusion of vehicles, which 
on Sundays greatly, and on other days par- 
tially, make the streets excessively unsightly. 
Tradesmen are permitted also to render their 
shops intolerable nuisances. In Paris a shop 
is never objectionable—even the butchers 
have clean and even charming places; in 
New York a grocer, or a butcher, or a baker, 

is permitted to take possession of half the 
adjacent highway, and to render himself and 

his trade a nuisance to all his neighbors. 

We talk about rapid transit as a means of 
getting to the suburbs; it would be vastly 
cheaper to so order and regulate matters that 
people would be content to abide within the 
city limits. As conditions are now, two- 
thirds of the city are rendered repugnant and 
offensive, all because there is no inclination 
on the part of the authorities to compel peo- 
ple to conduct their business with a regard 
for the rights of other people. We would 


' suggest the organization of citizens into as- 


sociations looking to a reform in these par- 
ticulars; for, unless this is done, the nui- 
sances we have mentioned will increase, until 
no man’s home will be secure against the 
encroachment of his neighbor. If the law 
gives people the privilege of occupying curb- 
stones with their wares and other property, 
the law should be amended ; if there are any 
ordinances against the evil, they should be 
enforced. 





No doubt many of the evils in our muni- 
cipal experience arise from the lack of any 
central, controlling power. Duties and re- 
sponsibilities are so diffused and broken up 
that those who may have the inclination to 
reform nuisances are without the power to 
do so. But high-spirited citizens might soon 
reform this. We have, for instance, a mayor 








clares of the dead bard that— 


little absolute power—of course a restricted 





whose principal function seem to be to con- 
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fess that he has no functions. It is simply 
amazing that men can be found to accept an 
office so purely negative in character as this. 
We can imagine the nomination for the 
mayoralty being tendered one of these days 
to a gentleman who sees acutely what the 
office is worth, and who doesn’t hesitate to 
tell “ his fellow-citizens ’ what he thinks of 
their offer. We hear him responding in 
some such fashion as this: “ Your offer of a 
nomination for the mayoralty of New York 
I can scarcely consider a compliment. You 
may suppose me peculiarly fitted for the 
function of a figure-head, but I have, for my 
part, a very different estimate of my own 
abilities. What is this place which you as- 
sume that I desire or would accept? It is 
nominally the supreme place in your muni- 
cipal administration, but it is really an empty 
sham, involving considerable responsibility 
but no power whatsoever. It is that of a 
magistrate who has no functions of a magis- 
trate. It is that of an officer who has no of- 
ficial authority. It is that of a ruler who 
experiences nothing but obstructions to the 
exercise of rule. If I should accept the of- 
fice, what could I do? Your streets are 
wretchedly paved and wretchedly kept, but 
your mayor has no power to remove the evil. 
Your police are not altogether badly organ- 
ized, but they derive their authority from 
sources independent of your chief magistrate, 
who has no power to enforce their observ- 
ance of duty, or their regard for your rights. 
Your wharves are dilapidated and neglected, 
but your mayor is as helpless here as the 
most abandoned wretch that wanders about 
them. Your streets are rendered unsightly 
by the usurpations of individuals who oc- 
cupy them with unused vehicles, with mer- 
chandise, with refuse of all kinds, but your 
mayor is deprived of every power to regulate 
these evils or to call the offenders to account. 
Your city, in short, shows, in every direction, 
the prevalence of disorder, the absence of 
regulating authority, the need of municipal 
administration, and yet you ask me to be- 
come your mayor, who must see all these 


things and remain without the slightest ! 


power to enforcea remedy! Citizens of New 
York, your mayoralty, like some other of 
your offices, is only of use as a means for re- 
warding the friends of the occupant with of- 
fice; its sole function, as you have arranged 
it, is a political one. I decline to accept an 
office which, while endowing me with the 
name of magistrate, bestows upon me no au- 
thority. I shall not be a puppet that may be 
pulled this way or that by your politicians; 
I do not consent to be a figure-head which 
can do nothing but represent your imbe- 
cility.” 





Aaarn we hear from some quarters a la- 
ment on the decline of oratory. We so far 
coincide with those who utter this lament as 
to concede a great change in oratory—a de- 








cline of its pomp, circumstance, and display ; 
but, as to a decline of the essential and im- 
portant characteristics of oratory, this needs a 
little consideration. It has been said, with a 
good deal of truth, that, if Sheridan should 
return to earth and attempt now to deliver 
before the House of Commons an oration of 
the stamp which gave him so much reputa- 
tion, the impatient auditors would cry him 
down. For in the House of Commons a 
man will not be listened to who attempts to 
secure a hearing by sounding sentences; he 
must address the reason and judgment of his 
listeners, and not attempt to captivate them 
by tickling phrases and sonorous periods ; 
and assuredly in our own representative 
chambers it would be well if oratory, as it 
is generally understood, were forever abol- 
ished, and all discussions were of the nature 
of philosophic debate rather than rhetorical 
passion. It is the essential purpose of ora- 
tory to stir the passions of men. It very 
rarely cares to be right, but it always seeks 
to be effective. It does not altogether ig- 
nore reason, but for one part of cool analysis 
it has nine parts of invective, passion, im- 
agination, sarcasm, and glow. Its reasoning, 
indeed, may be all wrong, but it is a great suc- 
cess if its utterances are sufficiently impas- 
sioned and inspiring. It is well enough to 
encounter oratory and declamation on the 
stage, where accomplished artists may amuse 
us with perfect representations of simulated 
passion ; but the affairs of life, which need so 
much cool analysis, wise caution, and broad 
knowledge, should be exempt from flourishes 
of the imagination. We therefore hope that 
oratory will continue to decline, and the pub- 
lic learn to turn a deaf ear to every speaker 
who attempts to substitute sound and fury 
for acute reasoning and accurate statement. 





Tere are times when the most enthusi- 
astic sight-seer in a foreign city wearies of 
the eternal round of curiosity; when the no- 
blest effects of arehitecture pall upon the 
sight, the choicest bits of the old masters 
cease to awaken delight and surprise, and the 
observation of strange manners and customs 
in the streets becomes a bore. A sudden 
feeling often comes over you, especially if 
you are a solitary sojourner, that just now a 


cozy chat with a fellow-countryman, a well-. 


cooked chop in a tranquil corner, a lounging 
look at the latest home-papers, a quiet rubber 
of whist, perhaps, or even an hour of pure 
idleness in a well-carpeted and pleasantly- 
furnished room, would be infinitely preferable 
to another hour of haunting the galleries 
and wandering up and down historic edifices. 
Hitherto the average American in London 
has had no better resort, at such a time, than 
the somewhat cheerless reading-room of the 
house where he “ banks,” and, as the bankers 
are all, or nearly all, in that part of London 


| which is least interesting, and are miles away 


from the centres of attraction, even this fa- 








cility is but poor comfort. It is pleasant, 
therefore, to hear of the project of establish- 
ing an Anglo-American club somewhere in 
the region of which Trafalgar Square is the 
nucleus—a downright cozy retreat, shielding 
the tourist from the mercies of unknown 
restaurants, providing him with companion- 
ship to dull the edge of homesickness, giving 
him counter-irritants from the long gazing at 
Raphaels and crumbling monumental splen- 
dors, in the grateful columns of New-York 
dailies, and, as far as possible, making up for 
the loss of domesticity, which is the most se- 
vere of the penalties of going abroad. The 
club, it is said, will admit members of American 
clubs to temporary membership, will include 
the official and best American residents in Lon- 
don, and will also admit cultivated English- 
men, especially those who, like worthy Thom- 
as Hughes, feel an interest in America and its 
people. Of course, there are Americans who, 
having powerful friends in London, aye ad- 
mitted through theirinfluence to a temporary 
connection with the great clubs in Pall Mall ; 
but to the mass of even intelligent travel- 
ers these are as impenetrable as the palace 
of the Grand-Lama or the inner sanctuary 
of the Mikado, The great majority of the 
unprivileged will welcome the effort to give 
them the advantages of a central and com 
fortable club; and the plan would be still 
more commendable were some provision made 
for affording lady-tourists, too, a retreat for 
rest, luncheon, and the meeting of friends 
who are also on their travels. 





Wuat a harvest of patriotic eloquence is 
close upon us! What flights of rhetoric, 
rustic and scholarly, profound and hyperboli- 
eal, far-sought and superficial, didactic and 
merely ornamental, will be taken amid the 
fresh air of this on-coming centennial spring- 
time, to be long drawn out, and taken with 
new wings, at fitful intervals, for more than a 
year to come! Our New-England friends will 
be the first to be steeped in these wordy 
sweetnesses ; to be smothered amid these 
flowers of trope, simile, and climax; to be 
thrilled with the deeds of their ancestors, 
and be told of the exceeding blessedness of 
our institutions. Even now, in all probabili- 
ty, the village orator is brushing up his mem- 
ory and feeding his imagination ; he is deep 
in his Roget and the “ Model Speaker ;” he 
is flanked by “‘ Webster’s Unabridged” at one 
elbow, and the “ Poets of America” at the 
other; choice extracts from the Declaration, 
the Federalist, the “ Farewell Address,” and 
the speeches of Otis and Henry, are neatly 
jotted on a sheet of foolscap by his side. 
The looking-glass is in use, and the straw- 
matting in front of it is wearing away. Very 
soon now the centennial anniversaries of 
Lexington and Bunker’s Hill will arrive. 
There are to be all sorts of graceful cere- 
monies and pretty speech-making, and neat 
little dramas by maidens in white, in the 
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pleasant village where the great war opened ; 
and, a little later, something or other strik- 
ing will be done on what is called “ Bunker’s 
Hill,” but is not Bunker’s Hill at all. Hap- 
pily, we are so accustomed to good speaking 
that the most glowing panegyrics are fot 
likely to puff us into a harmful self-conceit ; 
and, after all has been said, we have a right 
to be somewhat complacent about those af- 
fairs of a hundred years ago, and to plume 
ourselves on being kept tolerably well to the 
text read us by them. Nor need the orators, 
great and small, insist too strenuously upon 
pointing a moral to their address; let the 
reminiscences be brought up pleasantly ; for 
the nation’s birth-year will not, like the 
birthdays of men and women, bring up very 
many serious or harrowing regrets. 





Ir was a graceful and modest thing in the 
younger Dumas, on his recent formal admis- 
sion to the French Academy, to attribute this 
unquestionably high honor rather to the desire 
to render his father a posthumous tribute than 
to the consideration of his own literary emi- 
nence. “Left to my own merits,” he said, 
“T should never have dared to challenge your 
judgment; but I put myself under the pat- 
ronage of a name which you would have 
honored long ago, had the occasion offered, 
and which you can no longer honor except in 
me.” That the memory of the refusal to ac- 
eept his father as an academician should 
have dwelt uppermost in his thoughts in the 
hour of his own elevation, and that he 
should have the courage to convey a sad re- 
proof in his thanks, certainly does as much 
honor to the heart of the living Dumas as 
the beauty of the language in which he con- 
veyed his thoughts does to his head. That the 
election to the Academy of a writer of fictions 
and dramas which, if they are brilliant, are 
also auduciously immoral, was partly owing 
to a feeling among the Forty that the justice 
of due recognition had not been done to the 
greater Dumas who is gone, is not only a very 
proper idea for the son to express, but is the 
most charitable view to be taken of the 
crowning of the author of “ Dame aux Ca- 
mélias” and “ Princesse Georges” with Acad- 
emic approval. 


We would suggest to our comic artists 
that they may materially aid the crusade 
against the telegraph-poles just begun. We 
offer them the following subject for a pict- 
ure: Under the title of “The City of the 
Future,” let there be depicted an immense 
number of wires intersecting the sky, form- 
ing a net-work through which the light can 
just manage to imperfectly penetrate, all 
borne up by telegraph-poles bent and stag- 
gering under the weight. These wires may be 
garnished with ragged remains of kites and 
other sightly ornaments of the kind. There 
are some places in our city that show this 
Rot to be an unlikely town feature; for even 





now, if one looks up, he sees the heavens 
through a great mesh and tangle of wires ; 
and the perspectives of many of our streets 
show a long procession of not always upright 
poles, bearing upon their uncouth shoulders 
this outcome of our latest civilization. 





Wuen last week the types made us say 
that “it may almost be assumed that the 
spirit of civilization has been rendered pos- 
sible alone by devices for cheapening prod- 
ucts,” we were made to utter a wholly un- 
intentional absurdity. We did, indeed, write 
that the “ spread of civilization ” was largely 
due to the causes enumerated ; but, however 
much “ spread” may have resembled “ spirit” 
in our handwriting, the substitution of one 
word for the other converted an admissible 
proposition into a preposterous one, 





Piterary. 





E can hardly fancy a reader so hard- 

ened by the wear and tear of many 
books that he is not always ready to welcome 
back again that most thoroughly charming 
company of talkers—‘‘ The Friends in Coun- 
cil” —no matter in what guise they reappear 
or what they discuss. It is their very free- 
dom from bookishness that makes them seem 
almost one’s ideal of a circle of people to 
spend a quiet day with—people who would 
turn the most incorrigible chatterer into a 
good listener, and drive away the most per- 
sistent ennui. 

There is no falling off or sign of dullness 
in our old friends in the latest glance Sir 
Arthur Helps has given us at them.* This 
time they are met at Sir John Ellesmere’s villa 
near London, instead of at Mr. Milverton’s, 
as formerly. Otherwise they are the same as 
of old; and Sir John opens the conversations 
with a bit of talk so very Ellesmere-like that 
it is a pleasure to read it as an anticipation 
of the book : 

“ Ellesmere: Wish for it? Of course I 
wish for it. There are also a good many 
other things to be wished for—that it should 
never rain except at night, between the hours 
of twelve and four; that fishes should have 
no bones; shrimps, no shells; and that oys- 
ters should open of their own accord imme- 
diately after grace has been said; that there 
should be no irregular verbs in any language, 
and no genders to the substantives ; that com- 
mentators’ notes should not omit, in more 
than nine cases out of ten, to deal with the 
difficulty ; that everybody should be only 
vain of other people’s merits; and that no- 
body should say the same thing in the same 
words more than three times over in the 
course of the same day... . Make men more 
comfortable, you said! I should like to see 
you do it. Besides, you don’t seem to be 
aware that one of their greatest pleasures is 
grumbling. If you were to make men as com- 
fortable, according to your notions, as well- 
fed*and well-styed swine, they (the men) 





* Social Pressure. By Sir Arthur Helps, K.C. B. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 





would be intensely miserable from having 
less to grumble about.” 

This matter of “making men more com- 
fortable” is the topic of the book—the text 
for this most pleasant installment of the ex- 
cellent conversations. The talk which Elles- 
mere begins with the words just quoted turns 
upon reformers and philanthropists in gen- 
eral, and what good they do. Mr. Mauleverer 
opines that they can do but little, and de- 
clares that he takes small interest in them 
on that account; but that he doesn’t see why 
they shouldn’t do that little—“ if they can— 
and it is always an amusement, if not a pleas- 
ure, to hear what they propose. There is 
generally so much folly in it.” Upon this, 
Ellesmere is moved to indulge in his usual 
chaffing of Milverton, and says, among other 
things : 

“Tt was when we were in the punt that 
Milverton, dilating upon the splendid thing 
this river might be made, and the foul thing 
it is often made, informed us, with that mod- 
esty which is characteristic of all reformers, 
that he could make the world much more 
comfortable, if it would only give him the op- 
portunity of doing so.” 

The literal Godolphin objecting to this as 
an exaggeration, Ellesmere modifies it, but de- 
clares: “‘ For my own part, there is no gar- 
ment in which audacity clothes or conceals 
itself that, to my taste, is so repugnant as the 
veil of mock-modesty. If Milverton would 
only honestly say that he believes he could 
immensely improve the world, I would get up 
early in the morning to attend him, would 
not interrupt his discourse, and would listen 
—proper intervals of sleep being allowed— 
until the weary sun, not wearier than myself, 
descended, in this flat land, into that waste of 
waters,” 

To which Milverton responds: “ I cannot 
accept this magnificent and encouraging offer 
upon the terms proposed ; but if Ellesmere 
will only give me one patient hour in the 
day, not commencing at early dawn nor con- 
cluding with the setting sun, I will endeavor 
to instruct his obtuse mind as to some of the 
means which I should propose for making 
men more comfortable.” 

“ Ellesmere: We all know Sir Arthur’s 
love of making an adjective very grand by 
putting the definite article before it. I have 
heard him talk of the Good, the Beautiful, 
the Becoming, the Decorous. Now let him 
make grand that commonplace word comfort- 
able, by sticking that forcible article before 
it with a capital letter. Yes, we will dis- 
course about The Comfortable, which in the 
spring-time of this climate, with its chill hor- 
rors, is about the last great abstraction that 
we should naturally think of.” 

This conversation, of course, forms the- 
introduction to Milverton’s essays on the 
subject of improving the physical condition 
and surroundings of men; and in the next 
chapter we have the first of the papers read, 
under the title “Towns may be too large.” 
Here is what may be called the text of this: 

“Certainly one of the greatest evils of 
modern life is the existence of great towns. 
Nobody who has not studied this subject can 
have an idea of what immense loss is caused 
by the excessive bigness of these great towns 
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—loss of health, of time, of comfort, of ma- 
terial resources of every kind. 

A capital conversation follows the first 
portion of the essay—the installment for that 
day ; but we must give up trying to give even 
the gist of it in our narrow space. As for 
the essay itself, we must leave its points en- 
tirely to the reader, and content ourselves 
with the prophecy that no one will leave it 
without a real spur to thought such as he 
might not gain from whole volumes of duller 
discussion. 

After more conversation, Mr. Mauleverer 
reads an essay on “Intrusiveness” as an 
enemy to the “comfort” under discussion ; 
and this paper is among the best things in 
the volume. Ellesmere then reads an essay 
on “The Art of Leaving Off.” Amid the dis- 
cussion to which this leads, Mauleverer agrees 
to write a letter to “an imaginary American 
friend ” as to whether the amount of folly in 
the world is or is not a constant quantity. 
This gives us another capital paper. 

We will not try to go farther into a sketch 
of the contents of this most excellent con- 
tribution to “The Friends in Council” lit- 
erature ; but certainly Sir Arthur Helps is to 
be congratulated upon possessing that rarest 
gift in an author which age doesn’t wither 
nor custom stale; and he has left us rather 
longing for more than wondering at the great 
vitality of his pleasant talkers, 





Messas. Harper republish a new book of 
Eastern travels,* by Mr. J. Thomson, of the 
Royal Geographical Society. (A blunder of 
the binder, to which we venture to call the 
publishers’ attention, makes the author’s 
name appear “ W.” Thomson on the back of 
the volume.) 

The new work seems to be a really valu- 
able one; and we have found it written in a 
spirit of greater justice to some features of 
Eastern civilization than the records of most 
English travelers’ observations. The peo- 
ple of the countries studied by the author 
are treated by him less like simple adjuncts 
of the scenery than is the case in one or two 
recent books; and Mr. Thomson appears to 
realize that they may exist as well for our 
instruction as for our amusement. He shows 
a keen perception of some of the good points 
of Chinese character; and in his sketches of 
what he saw in Peking, especially, he dis- 
plays some wise discrimination. 

Indo-China has of late become a favorite 
subject for travelers’ books. Besides the 
authoritative works on the subject, a number 
of lesser authors have taken it up, and yet in 
some respects it remains an almost unknown 
land. Some worthy investigation of its cus- 
toms, the thought and spirit of its people, its 
history (of which great ruins, like those at 
Angkor, make’ us stand in some little awe), 
its myths, and so on, remains to be under- 
taken; and, with all the good points of Mr. 
Thomson’s book, he leaves us in some want 
on these points still. 





In “The Law and the Lady,” the latest 
of his works, Mr. Wilkie Collins has, if we 





* Malacca, Indo-China, and China. By J. Thom- 
son, F. R. G. 8., etc. New York: Harpers. 





may say so, out-Collins’d himself. Many of 
his works we have long thought unjustly un- 
derrated; his skill in plot-making, and in 
holding interest (even if it be not an interest 
of the highest kind), seems to us worthy of 
more praise than it has gained. But we 
wish he had not written “The Law and the 
Lady.” It is, as it were, a caricature of his 
own style, nor can we imagine the most ill- 
humored satirist making a worse one. All 
the deformities of his style are bere, and none 
—or next to none—of its merits. The sur- 
roundings of Mr. MacAllan’s case are not only 
practically impossible—we do not at all ob- 
ject to that in Mr. Collins’s stories—but they 
are inexpressibly absurd; and Mr. MacAllan 
himself is so entirely a moral weakling, and 
does such absolutely idiotic and uncalled- 
for things, that we soon lose all sympathy 
with or interest in him or his fate. The 
“lady” is a hopelessly uninteresting speci- 
men of Mr. Collins’s typical persistent and 
ingenious woman; and she also does only un- 
called-for things, from the beginning until the 
bathos of the dénotiment, And what if there 
had been a pelting rain-storm upon that for- 
tunate dust-heap in which the paper forming 
the clew of the story was kept for several 
years—presumably years of drought, or at 
least exceptional weather ?—We sigh for “ The 
Woman in White,” and “The Moonstone ;” 
but of Mr. Collins’s later manner his readers 
must soon grow weary. 





Eart KRusseru’s “ Recollections and Sug- 
gestions,’’ which we reviewed in the JournaL 
of February 20th, has been reprinted by Rob- 
erts Brothers, of Boston. . .. George Sand 
has begun a new novel in the Revwe des Deux 
Mondes. . . . A complete edition of the prose 
works of Wordsworth is to appear, under the 
editorship of the Rev. A. B. Grosart ; it will 
include many works little known to the read- 
ers of the poet of the present generation, and 
a number of original letters, and a collection 
of conversations and reminiscences of Words- 
worth. . .. The poet Rossetti is to make a 
lecturing-tour through the English provinces, 
the subject of his lectures being Shelley. . . . 
Mr. Fitz-James Stephen, in an article tracing 
the laws of England on the expression of re- 
ligious opinion, says that, although the pro- 
fession of Unitarianism ceased to be a punish- 
able offense in 1813, Mr. Mill, had his ‘“* Three 
Essays’ been published in his lifetime, could 
have been summoned to retract his opinions 
under pain of six months’ imprisonment. . . . 
The four-hundredth anniversary of Boccaccio’s 
birth is to be celebrated in Italy, the people 
there having been smitten with the current 
centennial fever. The time is next December. 
. . » Eversley Church is to be enlarged and im- 
proved as a memorial to the late Canon Kings- 
ley. What memorial does a literary man need 
but his books? . . . The Saturday Review, in 
its second notice of Kinglake’s ‘“‘ Inkermann,” 
says, referring to the author’s exaltation of the 
English officers for honesty, that “it is diffi- 
cult to speak severely enough of the persist- 
ent pains which the author takes to enhance 
our fame in this latter respect at the expense 
of our allies, by depreciating every thing done 
or not done by the French, misrepresenting 
their motives, slurring over their gallant deeds, 
and magnifying every error which he sup- 
poses their leader and troops to have commit- 
ted.” . . . The Atheneum, in its notice of No- 





rah Perry’s ‘* After the Ball,” says they “ are 


dashed with the melancholy which seems to 

pervade American ladies’ poetry, and marks 

pretty clearly its artificial character. We cer- 

tainly cannot conceive ourselves as asking any 
| one of them whom we have ever met why her 

*. .. Thoughts assume 

. Such dark significance of gloom ;* 

nor do we believe that they often say 
* The world is old, the world is cold.’ 

They do not seem as if they thought so when 
you meet them in Rome, Vienna, or Paris.” 


Ghe Arts. 


HE old complaint of monotony in the 
buildings of New York is becoming con- 
stantly less tenable. A striking example of 
a richer architecture. is afforded by the new 
Dry- Dock Savings - Bank building, now ap- 
proaching completion in the Bowery. Square 
buildings are desirable and economical, be- 
cause in a structure without projections the 
greatest amount of room can be obtained 
with the least outlay for outside walls ; hence 
the desirableness of variety in the decoration 
of plain walls is apparent, and in this savings- 
bank it has been amply secured. It is nearly 
a square building, of buff freestone, but so well 
have the windows been grouped, or so differ- 
ent are they in size, that remarkable variety 
in the general arrangement of the surface is 
obtained. Certain portions of the walls, too, 
are slightly sunk in stories or portions of sto- 
ries, and depressions of a foot or two in the 
level surface of the facades here and there 
give additional variety to the light and shade 
on the building. The architect has done as 
much for the roof as for the upright walls of 
the structure, and oddly-placed surfaces and 
inclinations in it add much to the picturesque 
attractiveness of the building. The orna- 
mental carving is also very good, and is so 
diversified in character as to afford relief to 
the mind as wellastheeye. Delicate tracery- 
work covers a large surface of one side of the 








; building, and over and around different 


groups of the arched windows carvings of 
natural foliage arrest the attention. 

Within the building the solidity of the 
masonry is very apparent. The large blocks 
of stone which compose it appear without 
covering of wood or plaster. A square in 
the centre of the main hall is divided from 
the corridor that incloses it by four shafts 
of polished Scotch granite, with capitals of 
highly-elaborated white marble. And these 
in their turn support the arches of the roof 
which spring from them to a common centre 
in the middle of the hall. Iron rafters sup- 
port the roof, and in every part of the struct- 
ure it is evident that solidity as well as beau- 
ty has been amply cared for. 

This edifice is open to one very dama- 
ging criticism. If the rule is true that a 
building ought to show at once the purposes 
for which it is designed—a church showing 
itself to be a church, a palace a palace, 2 
bank a bank —then this structure fails in 
one very essential principle, for it bears no 
evidence either in its design or its ornamenta- 
tion for what it is intended. Lightness, 
grace, and variety, are not the churacteris- 








tics that are naturally associated with banks, 
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the structures of which should always ex- 
press stern strength and impreguable mas- 
siveness. Our architecture wi!l become hope- 
lessly chaotic if we disregard the fitness 
of things, and attempt to express in our brick 
and stone ideas that have no relation to the 
the purpose in view. 





Tae main body of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, that for fifteen years has been 
slowly rising on Fifth Avenue, is now con- 
siderably more than half done. Of really 
immense size for an American church, its 
white stone-walls have long risen above the 
range of buildings that surround them. But 
now the body of the nave above the lower 
side aisles is about completed to the top of 
its row of high pointed windows, The church, 
as is well known, is only built so far as its 
funds allow it to be paid for, and in conse- 
quence the work goes on slowly. But this is 
the way that, in all ages, such buildings have 
been made. When we reflect that this noble 
building, the most impressive in America, is 
growing up mainly from the small contribu- 
tions of poor work-people, the patience and 
love that created the great European cathe- 
drals do not seem so incredible. As far as 
it has gone, the whole of this vast edifice, we 
believe, is of white marble. The windows, 
carved, and mullioned, and beautiful in their 
tracery as frost-work, are ail fashioned of 
this material, and are built in with the walls 
of the church. So, too, with the lovely door- 
ways, high and spacious as those in Europe. 
These are carved to the fineness almost of 
ivory. Every inch of their surface is as high- 
ly wrought as the stone-cutter’s mallet can 
do. But they are in block several feet solid, 
and form door-ways fifty feet high. In the 
inside of the cathedral the work is of the 
same elaborate and costly description. 
Grouped pillars of the same material extend 
the length of the nave. Looking at this fair 
structure either in the broad sunshine or 
when the moon lends it an additional mys- 
tery and beauty, it is certainly one of the 
great architectural monuments of the nine- 
teenth century—the greatest, we believe, of 
a religious character. 

It is said by many people that the time 
for building great cathedrals is past. But we 
are not so sure of it. The great churches of 
the world, that may be counted almost on 
one’s fingers, have been dropped along so 
slowly through the centuries that it does not 
seem a very important period of time if one 
or more hundred years elapse between the 
completion of one and the beginning of an- 
other. And a great Church like the Roman 
Catholic can afford to bide its time. For a 
thousand years in every country it has set 
its seal of power by its churches, built by 
the work and contributions of the people; 
and the same spirit of devotion has animated 
the erection of the most imposing church- 
edifice in the United States. 





Few of those who of late years have be- 
come familiar with the name of Corot, as that 
of one of the most popular among contem- 
porary French landscape-painters, have sus- 
pected the story of hardship and long endur- 
anee, of contumely and patient labor which 








lay behind the ultimate triumphs of this ar- 
tist, so recently deceased. Jean Baptiste 
Camille Corot was born at Paris, on the 29th 
of July, 1796. His father was a government 
official, his mother a dealer in ladies’ dresses. 
Young Corot, having had his few years at 
“ college” in Rouen, was placed with a cloth- 
merchant to learn his trade. Instead of learn- 
ing that, however, he took to drawing from 
the model, in secret. His father disapproved 
of this when it was found out; but the mer- 
chant persuaded him to send the boy to the 
studio of Michallon. This painter gave him 
a piece of advice that has often been repeat- 
ed, viz., in sketching from Nature, to render 
every thing that he saw before him with the 
greatest scrupulousness. “ As far as exacti- 
tude goes,” said Corot, afterward, “this re- 
mained the unshaken foundation of my” (ar- 
tistic) “character.” Yet no painter more 
amply illustrates the modifying process to 
which every artistic genius must subject the 
scenes it would reproduce. The union of 

exactitude and of modifying genius was not 
effected without long experience and labor; 
but he was a master long before he became 
fashionable. In 1826 he went to Rome, and 
in the following year painted his first exhibi- 
tion-picture, a view at Narni. He was now 
thirty-one ; it was not until thirty years later 
that he grew to be well known. He had thus 
lived more than a half-century before that 
vogue was acquired which has doubtless mis- 
led some of our young painters into hopes 
of mastering in a few months a style similar 
to his. The exquisite little pictures which, in 
his latest years, he threw off with apparently 
so much ease, may have struck many persons 
as a slight basis for the good name and high 
prices their author enjoyed ; but their aspect 
alters, when we reflect upon the long years 
of unencouraged study and quiet devotion on 
which their slight substance reposes. After 
studying with Michallon and Bertin, he found 
himself in Rome, incapable of sketching any 
thing with rapidity and precision ; thenceforth 

he appears to have exercised himself in rapid 
notation of effects and drawing by masses, in 

which he attained such preéminent skill. “I 

sometimes even catch features of the ballet at 
the opera in the bottom of my hat,” he once 

said, speaking of this practice. The atmos- 

pheric effects of Italy had a good influence 

on his style, saving him from a too great soft- 

ness. From Italy he went through various 

parts of France, and finally settled at Ville- 

d’Avray, in the Seine Valley, where he found 

the gray skies and fine, plumy trees that 

chiefly absorbed his attention. For fifteen 

years he continued to paint here, finding him- 

self every year at the Salon stowed away 

somewhere in a corner—“in the Cuta- 

combs,” as he expressed it. At length, in 

1847, he received the cross of honor, and 
from that time, of course, his name was 
established, though the market - price of 
his works did not at once assume a cor- 
rect ratio with their esthetic value. Even in 
1855 it is reported that a good picture of his 
would not bring a hundred francs at a sale 
where canvases of a pitiable description 
brought four and five hundred. Within the 
past few years small works from his hand 
have constantly sold at two and three thou- 


sand francs. ‘“ With us,” says a French 
writer, bitterly commenting on the prolonged 
neglect of this genius, “it is necessary to 
blow your trumpet and have investments in 
bonds, or die.” For people who complain of 
the absence of support for painters in this 
country, this may prove suggestive. “ His 
constant aim is the discerning of values of 
tone,” says the same critic, discussing his ar- 
tistic qualities. “If Corot sees two clouds 
which seem at first to be equally dark, he 
proceeds to discover exactly the difference 
which he knows must subsist between them, 
before commencing, from the most or the 
least dark, his series of color-tones. The 
two extremes established, the intermediary 
values take their relative places. . . . These 
values call and respond to each other, from 
the most piercing to the most subdued, like 
the voice and its echo. . . . Corot’s painting 
is soft, without striking shocks or contrasts. 
The marriage of tones is pushed so far that’ 
pure color soothes itself into infinite shadings 
in a perfect harmony that is almost mono- 
chrome and lightly veiled. These pictures 
do not spring forth on the eye; a kind of - 
gray smoke, vapor, or dust, creeps over the 
ground, passes slowly over the waters, en- 
velops the trees, dulls the luminous rays, 
Let us rend this light veil: immense depths 
are revealed, where all is bathed in transpar- 
ent shadows and lukewarm lights ; the paint- 
er seems to say, ‘To penetrate into my pict- 
ure, you must at least wait for the fog to 
blow away.’” He had an immense memory 
of forms, colors, and their relations and ef- 
fects, observed at all hours of the day. The 
slightest study sufficed him for a picture. He 
was very generous with his works, letting his 
hundreds of painted studies pass through 
the hands of all the artists who wanted to 
use them. In this country we know Corot 
only by his landscapes; and these, indeed, 
were the whole foundation of his fame in 
France; yet he painted some rather ambi- 
tious figure-pieces that were not admired, 
and cherished into old age his early ambition 
of not dying “ without having made a mas- 
terpiece.” He was singularly frank in dis- 
cussing himself, and said of his history-piece, 
“The Destruction of Sodom,” “I weep over 

it, to try and sink it.” Another time, in the 
presence of the picture of a great master, he 

said: “Here is an eagle; I am only a lark, 

chanting little songs in my gray mist.” Per- 

sonally, Corot is described as having been 

tall in stature, and of Herculean structure. 

Attacked by a troop of peasants in the south, 

he felled one of the must violent with his fist, 

and then instantly, with great gentleness and 

regret, exclaimed: “ Astonishing! I had no 

idea I was so strong.” He was gay in his 

manner—a good companion ; but at times a 

sadness would seize all his features. “ His 

cheeks and brow are furrowed with deep 

lines ; his preoccupied eye is ever searching ; 

his mouth is ever mournfully half open.” 

The long suspense and semi-starvation of 

earlier years had left their traces upon him. 

He was very productive, and a man of good 

habits. The simplicity and poetic earnest- 

ness of his life, like that of Millet’s, is some- 
thing which every loyal student of art. must 








be glad to contemplate, for few things are so. 
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saddening as the discrepancies one is apt to 
stumble upon, in the biography of artists, be- 
tween men and their works. Corot’s range 
was limited ; but for this very reason he was 
able to execute an immense number of pict- 
ures; and thus to give a great many people 
the pleasure of ownership in them. He has, 
moreover, a place, in the history of painting, 
with Paul Huct and the English Constable, 
as an originator of that revolution in land- 
scape which has been followed up by Théo- 
dore Rousseau, Diaz, Troyon, and others. 





Pertinent to the discussion now prevalent 
here as to the availability of drawing-teaching 
in our public schools are the following com- 
ments from the Academy, uttered in a review 
of a new volume just published in England, 
entitled ‘*‘ An Introduction to Ancient and 
Modern Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and 
Music.”” The reviewer says: ‘“‘ The value of 
art-training, not only as a branch of technical 
education, but also as a means of culture, is 
becoming every day better appreciated. Art- 
schools, in common with South Kensington, 
are springing up all over England, and not the 
least of the advantages that the school board 
proposes to confer on the rising generation is 
instruction in drawing. Even the poorest 
child, therefore, who evinces artistic capacity, 
is pretty sure to be able to obtain some sort 
of art-teaching whereby his capacity may be 
developed.” But, notwithstanding all the 
progress in the practical knowledge of art, 
there yet remains an astonishing ignorance of 
art: “In ancient Greece almost every citizen 
was able t6 criticise the merits of the noble 
works of art that adorned his capital, and was 
educated and elevated to a great extent by 
them ; in medieval Italy also, in Florence es- 
pecially, a lively interest was felt by the peo- 
ple in the works of their artists ; but, in walk- 
ing through a picture-gallery or museum at 
the present day, one can scarcely fail to notice 
the indifference with which the greater num- 
ber of the visitors regard the works of art 
presented to their notice.”’ This, the writer 
thinks, is due to a want of preliminary knowl- 
edge, and this need the book referred to is de- 
signed to supply. Art-history, which forms 
to a great extent the basis of art-culture, is 
about the only history left untaught in the 
schools. This is not the case in Germany, for 
the book here referred to is founded upon one 
that has long been in use in German schools. 


Tae Art Jovrnat for March, being the | 


third number of the new American series, ex- 
hibits an advance on its predecessors. The steel 
illustrations consist of ‘‘ Egglestone Abbey,” 
from a painting by Turner; a marine-piece, 
“The Galatea on a Cruise,”’ by Brierly; and 
‘The Little Musician,” by Anker. The wood 
illustrations are very numerous. The series of 
Landseer studies and sketches increases in in- 
terest. There is an article on the works of 
Hardy, with engravings of three of his pict- 
ures, all of which are genre subjects. The 
Hudson-River views, by Mr. Woodward, are 
very pleasing, some of them affording as good 
specimens of wood-engraving as we have seen 
anywhere. There are two examples of the 
French painters—one of Bouguereau’s “ Italian 
Women at a Fountain,” another of Lobrichon’s 
* Croquemitaine’s Plunder.”” Lobrichon is 
noted as a painter of children ; in this picture 
he depicts a huge basket filled with little ones, 
whom Croquemitaine, the ogre, or children- 
devourer of the French nursery-tales, has gath- 
ered in one of his excursions. There isa view 





of the Philadelphia Centennial Fine-Arts Gal- | Camélias ;”” as witness the following passage 
lery, and other articles on ‘* Art under the | from his reception-address: 


Seats’ and ‘ The History of Eucharistic Vest- 
ments,” both with illustrations. It is the pur- 
pose of the publishers to extend, as rapidly as 
possible, the American features of the work. 
They hope soon to be able to give steel plates 
from American paintings, and to afford more 
varied papers on the arts of design. 


‘** Tue pencil of Vibert,’”’ says Mrs. Hooper, 
in Tue Art Jovrnat, “seems to have been 
taken possession of entirely by our country- 
men. Of all the pictures, finished or unfin- 
ished, which now adorn his atelier, there is not 
one that has not been bespoken, or has not al- 
ready been purchased, for the United States.” 
. . . The French painter Castiglione is paint- 
ing a view of Haddon Hall, having visited 
England, and remained there some weeks for 
the purpose. . . . Of Gérome’s three contribu- 
tions to the Paris Salon last year, two of them 
were purchased by Americans—one, “Son Emi- 
nence,” becoming the property of Mr. Steb- 
bins, of Paris, and “* Une Collaboration” hav- 
ing been purchased by Mr. Stewart. . . . Some 
of our artists are making an effort to free the 
New York Academy of Design from debt. 
They have each agreed to give the Academy a 
picture, to be sold for its benefit, the number 
so subscribing being seventy-five. The pict- 
ures are to be ready by March 27th.... 
Doré has been painting several pictures of 
Scotch landscapes, the wild and rugged deso- 
lation of which have for him a special charm. 
He would be at home in the cafions of Colora- 
do. .. . According to report, we shall not 
lack Adirondack pictures in the spring exhibi- 
tion of the Academy, several artists having 
subjects from this region on their easels. . . . 
The Water-color Exhibition in New York, just 
closed, was a success. The display of pictures 
was good, and the public evinced an interest 
in this branch of art that three or four years 
ago would have been thought impossible with- 
in the present decade. The artists are now all 
on the alert in regard to water-color painting, 
and we may look with confidence for great 
progress by the time the exhibition of next 
year is reached. 





From Abroad. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


February 10, 18%. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS AND THE ACADEMY. 


HE person who, of all others, is attracting 
the most attention from the literary cir- 
cles of France at present is certainly Alex- 
andre Dumas. That powerful erratic genius, 
who never can do any thing like anybody else, 
whether it is to write a book, deliver a speech, 
or produce a play, is to-morrow to be admitted 
to a place amid the sacred forty of the French 
Academy. How glad they would have been 
to have kept him out if they could !—but for 
very shame, after having turned their backs 
on the greater father, they could not refrain 
from admitting the great son. His inaugura- 
tion discourse is awaited with considerable 
interest, for not only has he threatened to in- 
troduce into it a eulogium on his father, but 
by an amusing chance it happens that his 
predecessor, whose eulogium, by the laws of 
the Academy, he is bound to pronounce, is M. 
Lehun. Now, M. Lehun, who received Emile 
Augier into the Academy in 1858, took occa- 
sion then to make sundry forcible and uncom- 
plimentary remarks respecting “‘ La Dame aux : 





“For some years past there has spread in 
our theatres, in favor of a certain class of 
women, who are outlawed by society, a taste 
for rehabilitation, which I can as little under- 
stand as share. It has become the fashion to 
offer to the interest of the public fallen and 
sullied women, purified and elevated by a 
sincere love. These women are placed upon 
a pedestal, and it is now said to our wives 
and daughters, ‘ Behold, they are better than 
you ! 9? 

I should think the honey of M. Dumas’s 
praises of the author of the above would in- 
evitably he mingled with a few drops of the 
aqua fortis his powerful pen can so well dis- 
till. 

It appears that the distinguished drama- 
tist, besides the works which bear his name, 
has written others which he no longer claims, 
some of which were composed in collabora- 
tion with other authors. Thus he wrote in 
collaboration with Adrien Robert, an author 
who died some four years ago, two melo- 
dramas, entitled respectively ‘‘Le Roi des 
Nefles,”” and ‘‘ The Students of Heidelberg,” 
both of which were played at the Théatre 
Beaumarchais. He gave to the Théatre His- 
torique an act in verse entitled “ Atala.” He 
assisted in the production of ‘‘ The Three Ga- 
mins,” a vaudeville by M. de Berg. The 
whole of the first act of Georze Sand’s “‘ Mar- 
quis de Villemer” is by him, as well as one 
scene in the third act. Three pieces entitled 
** How do you find it?” ** Eva,” and a bouf- 
Sonnerie called “In a Hat,’’ are wholly from 
his pen. ‘“‘ These are our failures,” said Brum- 
mel, pointing to his pile of crumpled neck- 
ties. The above list may be set down as the 
crumpled neckties of Alexandre Dumas’s gen- 
ius. 

A propos of the Academy, it is said that M. 
Guizot, in common with other political mem- 
bers of that learned body, treated with a se- 
vere and unjust disdain the purely literary 
section of it. It is related how M. Claude 
Bernard, after his election as Academician, 
consulted M. Guizot as to which clique he 
should side with. ‘* Well, sir,’ made answer 
M. Guizot, “‘ you must know that the Acade- 
my is divided into three perfectly distinct 
sections: the Liberals, one of whom am I; 
the Clericals, one of whom you must not be- 
come; and, finally,” with a peculiarly scornful 
accent, “‘the Bohemians, such as MM. San- 
deau, Augier, Legouvre, ete.’’ 

Victor Cousin affected the same disdain 
for artistic and literary talent. In giving a 
description of a-dinner-party one day, he re- 
marked: ‘*I was seated between one M. Je- 
nin” (Jules Janin) “ and a musician who was 
quite intelligent. His name was—what was 
his name ?—it is tolerably well known, I be- 
lieve—oh, Meyerbeer—yes—his name was 
Meyerbeer.”’ 


THE JOURS GRAS. 


The Jours Gras have passed over quietly 
as befits their shorn and diminished grand- 
eurs. The traditional procession of the Beuf 
Gras has not taken place for years. It appears 
that its ceremonies had sadly degenerated, it 
having fallen into the hatids of the very low- 
est characters in Paris. The masked ball at 
the Opera was a great success so far as money 
was concerned, the receipts amounting to over 
one hundred and fifty thousand franes (thirty- 
two thousand dollars), but it was by no means 
an agreeable festivity to the participators 
therein, the crowd being too dense, and the 
feminine element too scanty. It was com- 
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puted that the proportion of ladies to gentle- 
men was about as one in fifteen, the fact be- 
ing that the dames of the upper ten no longer 
participate in festivities of this nature, and the 
feminine lower million are unwilling to pay 
ten francs for a ticket to go to a ball at the 
Opera, when they can get admission to a ball 
at the Opéra Comique for nothing. ‘The great 
feature of the evening, of course after the 
magnificent building itself, then first fully 
thrown open to the people, was the presence 
of the renowned Strauss, who was brought all 
the way from Vienna to lead the orchestra for 
the occasion. Under the sweep of his inspir- 
ing diton the strains of waltz, and galop, and 
quadrille, rang out with new and intoxicating 
effect. One American gentleman who was 
present remained motionless for over an hour, 
spellbound by the magnificent music. There 
is talk of giving the annual actresses’ ball in 
the Opera-House, which will make that enter- 
tainment, already celebrated for its displays 
of beauty and of diamonds, a still greater suc- 
cess than ever before. 


THE THEATRES, 


The theatres are all being seized with a 
mania for the new fashion of matinées which 
has proved so successful in the case of the 
literary matinées of M. Ballonde at the Porte 
8t.-Martin, and those recently given with such 
Even the staid and conser- 
vative theatres, such as the Opéra Comique 
and the Gymnase, are yielding to the press- 
ure of popular taste, and have celebrated the 
Jours Gras by daylight performances. The 
Gaité continues to give the ‘‘ Malade Imagi- 
naire” at its Sunday performances before au- 
diences only limited by the size of the house. 
This comedy, which, notwithstanding its in- 
describable coarseness, and possibly because 
of it, is an immense favorite with the Parisian 
public, has its share of pathetic interest in the 
fact that it is the piece in which Moliére was 
performing when he was struck down by death. 
He was playing (himself a real invalid) the 
part of the imaginary one, and had reached the 
scene of the ceremony which concludes the 
play, when, in pronouncing the word “ Jésu!”’ 
a tush of blood from his lungs checked his 
utterance, and he fell prostrated on the stage. 
He survived that scene but afew days. I won- 
der if the Academy still preserves that bust 
of Moliére which the Academicians caused to 
be executed shortly after his death, and which 
bore the admirably well-chosen inscription: 
“We looked not to his glory, he was looking 
to ours.” If they had only kept on in the 
same style, what a gallery of sculpture they 
would have had by this time! 

Contrary to established rule and precedent, 
the Comédie Frangaise did not give the “* Ma- 
lade Imaginaire’’? on Shrove - Tuesday, but 
compounded matters by playing it the Satur- 
day preceding the Jours Gras. This first de- 
parture for many years on the part of the con- 
servative Comédie from the olden customs of 
the house was caused, it is whispered, by a 
natural jealousy of the superb manner in 
which the ‘* Malade Imaginaire”’ was produced 
at the matinées of the Gaité. The ceremony 
at the Comédie is always an interesting sight 
to witness. The Mfferent performers enter 
and salute the audience, each ina style peculiar 
to himself or herself, and thoroughly conso- 
hant with the types of their talents and per- 
sonalities. Thus, Mounet Sully comes forward 
and bends before the foot-lights with the air 
of a captive prince saluting his unjust judges 
before beihg led to instant execution ; he sur- 
veys the house with a melancholy smile, in 
which are concentrated all the woes of Didier 





and all the wrongs of Hippolyte. Sarah Bern- 
hardt glides gracefully past, bending her slen- 
der throat with she air of a wind-swept lily. 
Croizette bows to the audience with the mien 
of a princess saluting her subjects, a manner 
which well befits the queen of La Comédie— 
queen, not by right of talent, but by the grace 
of M. Perrin. Arnould Plessy and Madeleine 
Brohan glance cheerfully around with a pleased 
expression, as if to say, ‘* Friends and old ac- 
quaintances, how are you all?” Coquetin 
nods in pleasant and familiar fashion, so that 
the spectator feels almost irresistibly inclined 
to return the bow. Emilie Broisat lifts her 
soft, appealing eyes to the audience, as if to 
crave indulgence for her youth and inexpe- 
rience. And Mesdemoiselles Bianca and Mar- 
tin look thoroughly abashed at finding them- 
selves in such a “ goodlie companie,’’ the 
world-renowned troupe of the Théatre Fran- 
gais. 

The matinées at the Gymnase, introducing 
as they have done the olden répertoire of Scribe 
and Bayard to this later generation, are caleu- 
lated to provoke comparisons between the 
dramatic taste of the present day and that of 
some thirty years past. It has become the 
fashion to sneer at the colonels, and the young 
widows, and the little girls in white muslin, 
who formed the usual dramatis persone of the 
répertoire of that day. Yet has the French 
stage made a change for the better in exchang- 
ing these innocuous characters for the demi- 
reps and fast women that fill the plays of 
modern France? If the stream of Scribe’s 
dramatic genius was not very deep, it was at 
least wholesome, pure, and sparkling. He 
did not vex his head with social problems— 
not he. When he sat down to write a play, he 
did not seek to teach some terrible social les- 
son, such as the slaying of an adulterous wife 
or the proper style of considering breaches of 
the seventh commandment in general. It is 
the same with the works of his disciples. 
Take, for example, the performances of last 
Tuesday at the Gymnase. In the afternoon, 
“Un Fils de Famille,” by Bayard, was per- 
formed. It is a bright, lively, thoroughly in- 
teresting play, the plot of which has evidently 
suggested to ‘ Ouida” that of one of the least 
objectionable of her novels, “‘ Under Two 
Fiags.” It is one of the great successes which 
star the career of the Gymuase, and is one of 
the half-dozen plays the names of which are 
inscribed in letters of gold upon the front of 
the first tier of that theatre. The story is in- 
tensely interesting, and the characters well 
defined and clearly delineated, especially that 
of the brusque, severe colonel, a very martinet 
in military discipline, but a high-toned, chi- 
valrous gentleman as well. One of the scenes 
was extremely interesting, as showing the dif- 
ference between the French stage and that of 
England or America, It takes place in a 
drawing-room after a dinuer-party. The colo- 
nel is asked to sing, and the young widow, 
who is the heroine of the piece, sits down to 
the piano to accompany him. He commences 
a tender love-song, but makes several mis- 
takes, which his young and audacious rival, 
the disguised Fils de Famille, corrects in the 
most aggravating fashion. ‘* Sing it yourself,” 
at last exclaims the aggravated colonel. The 
young hero complies, and finishes the strain in 
a full, sweet, and perfectly-cultivated bary- 
tone. The last verse is to be sung as a duet; 
the colonel attempts to join in, but breaks 
down utterly, and the young widow and her 
lover conclude the song together. The amount 
of musical knowledge requisite to properly 
execute that little scene would prevent its ever 
being played on any English-speaking stage, 





and has proved, I doubt not, an insuperable 
barrier to the translation and reproduction of 
the play. 

In the evening, at the same theatre, ‘* Ma- 
demoiselle Dupare” was given, that painful 
picture of a pious wife in open rivalry with 
her own dame de compagnie, and complacently 
ceding to her her place. The day that social 
philosophy took its place amid the subject- 
matter of the French stage was an evil one for 
its morale, and for its dramatic interests as 
well. The critics sneer at the shallow talent 
of Scribe. It may be questioned if the ap- 
parent depth of his successors’ genius may 
not be owing less to profundity than to the 
obscurity produced by impurity. 

It has been reported lately that Mademoi- 
selle Rousseil has been engaged to perform in 
French in the United States during the prog- 
ress of the Centennial Exhibition. The facts 
in the case are briefly these: Mademoiselle 
Rousseil, who is unquestionably the greatest 
tragic actress now on the French boards, wus 
approached by an American manager with in- 
tent to learn on what terms she would accept 
an engagement to play for a gertain number 
of nights in the United States. ‘‘ Five thou- 
sand franes’’ (one thousand dollars) ‘* per rep- 
resentation,” quoth the ¢ragédienne. “ But, 
mademoiselle, I am serious—this is a serious 
offer,” remonstrated the manager. ‘‘ And I, 
too, am serious,’’ made answer the lady; “I 
will not go for less.” ‘‘ Then stay in France,’’ 
was the curt reply of the irate gentleman, who 
instantly departed. Considering that Made- 
moiselle Rousseil received during her last en- 
gagement at the Théatre des Arts about fifty 
dollars per night, her demands certainly appear 
rather exorbitant. But then she is a French- 
woman—that is to say, unblest with much 
common-sense. For, if there is one gift which 
this brilliant, intellectual nation most certainly 
lacks, it is that prosaic but most useful and 
solid qualification. 

“Géneviéve de Brabant” is to succeed 
“* Orphée” early next week. There are rumors 
afloat of great splendors of mise en scine and 
of costumes, and it is said that two hundred 
thousand francs (forty thousand dollars) have 
been expended in its production. ‘ La Fille 
de Roland,’ in which Sarah Bernhardt and 
Mounet Sully are to sustain the leading char- 
acters, is also to be given next week. This is 
the first actual novelty which La Comédie has 
given this season—the first, in fact, since ‘* La 
Belle Paule’’ of M. Denayrouze, which was 
brought out nearly one year ago, _ ‘The finances 
of the Comédie Frangaise are. in a_ highly 
flourishing condition, the sociétaires having 
lately each received eighteen thousand francs 
as their share of the annual profits. 


Lucy H. Hooper. 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 
OSCILLATING SALOONS AND CABINS 
FOR SHIPS AND STEAMERS. 


T may safely be affirmed that there are 
at present in contemplation no engineer- 

ing enterprises in the success of which the 
public is more directly concerned than those 
relating to the construction of steamers which 
shall prevent sea-sickness. With the plans 
on which the Bessemer and Castalia, the 
two rival steamers of this order, are being 
constructed, our readers are fully informed, 
illustrated descriptions of them having al- 
ready appeared in our “ Science” columns, 
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At the date of these early notices, however, 
the only data regarding them were obtained 
from the proposed plans of the inventors, and 
were therefore of necessity somewhat indefi- 
nite. Since that time, however, the work of 
construction has been rapidly pushed forward, 
till we are now prepared for the announce- 
ment of their trial-trips, The hulls and pro- 
pelling machinery are already finished, and 
both vessels have been submitted to a pre- 
liminary trial, with a view simply to test the 
working-power of their engines. In the case 
of the Castalia, this power was proved ‘nsuf- 
ficient, and that vessel is now receiving new 
boilers, in the hope that with them sufficient 
steam muy be generated to overcome the in- 
creased friction produced by her two hulls. 
The first trial of the Bessemer was more sat- 
isfactory, and, if the reports be accepted, she 
may be regarded as a success, There yet 
remains, however, « trial of her grand novel 
feature, the swinging-cabin, and it is to the 
form of this, the Bessemer-saloon, that at- 
tention is directed. We have already, in the 
Journat of May 23, 1874, given a full de- 
scription of the form of this saloon, and the 
means by which it is caused to remain “ level,” 
even when the vessel is rolling. Supported 
upon two great pivots, or trunnions, at either 
end, the floor rests on plungers, which are 
caused to rise or fall by hydraulic pressure, 
regulated by the action of levers in the con- 
trol of a single man, The accompanying il- 
lustration will serve to convey to the reader 
so just an idea of the form of this cabin, 
and its position relative to that of the hull 
of the vessel, that an extended description 
is not required. 

It may be well, however, to refresh the 
memory with a brief reference to the dimen- 





Bessemer's Oscillating-Saloon Steamer. 


sions of the boat and its inclosed cabin, so 
that, when the announcement of its trial is 
received, our readers may be in a position to 
comprehend the nature of the success or 
failure, as the case may be: 

The hull is about three hundred and fifty 
feet in length, and is to be propelled by two 
pairs of paddle-wheels, one hundred and six 
feet apart. She is fitted with engines having 
a nominal horse-power of seven hundred and 
fifty, but which can be greatly increased if 
need be. The saloon, which is suspended 
midships, is seventy feet in length, and the 
general internal arrangements are as shown 
in the illustration. It is believed that the 








low free-board, will overcome all extreme 
“ pitching,” while the sickening “roll” of 
the hull will not be felt by those in the cabin, 
which is caused to adjust itself to this move- 
ment so that its floor may at all times be 
level. In the preliminary trial the value of 
the low free-board.was clearly demonstrated, 
and it was also found that the double set of 
paddles worked well; all that now remains 
is the trial of the oscillating cabin. If this 
be successful, there is nothing to prevent its 
adoption on all ocean- steamers, and hence 
the question becomes one of very general in- 
terest. 

In anticipation of this general adoption 
of the swinging cabin, other inventors are 
entering the field. One of the last of these 
plans is that illustrated below, 





Black's Equilibrium Cabin, 


This invention is designed to apply to 
berths or single state-rooms, as well as large 
cabins. The illustration is described as fol- 
lows : A is the cabin; a, a', trunnions resting 
on bearings in the framework B. 4, 5', are 

ransverse trunnions resting on stationary 
framework ¢. The entrance to the said cabin 
is over a way formed directly above one of 
the transverse trunnions; thence around the 
passage between A and B and over the trun- 
nions a, a'. The modification shown has a 
passage all the way round between A and B. 
It will be evident, however, that a passage 
from @ to 6 would answer. ¢ ¢ are weights at- 
tached to the under side of the cabin to insure 
stability. This cabin was patented early in 
1878, and differs from Mr. Bessemer’s prin- 
cipally in the use of balance-weights, intended 
to restrict the oscillation of the cabin, instead 
of the hydraulic arrangement used by Mr. 
Bessemer. The objection to this use of 
weights beneath to insure stability is, that it 
forbids any sudden change in the position of 
the occupants, lest they by this change cause 
the floor to tip. There are points in its favor, 
however, when applied to sleeping - berths, 
and, as the construction is much more simple 
than that of the Bessemer-saloon, it may soon 
become a feature of all our ocean steamships. 





Arter an interval of several months’ dura- 
tion, the attention of the readers of the Jour- 
NAL is again directed to the question regarding 
the establishment of a grand marine and fresh- 
water aquarium at the Central Park. The ac- 


great length of hull, combined with a very ; tive efforts of the Journat in this cause have 





been already recognized, and we are now 
pleased to announce that our initial labors 
are being followed up by that of others djrect- 
ly interested in the success of the scheme. To 
Mr. Eugene G. Blackford, of this city, credit is 
due for a direct effort to secure to our people 
this valuable and interesting institution. At 
the late annual meeting of the American Fish 
Culturists’ Association, convened in this city, 
Mr. Blackford offered the following resolu- 
tions: 

‘* That the Fish Culturists’ Association be- 
lieve that an aquarium in New York would be 
of the greatest benefit to science generally, 
and to ichthyology particularly. 

“ That the Fish Culturists’ Association full 
indorse any private or public measures which 
would tend toward the establishment of an 
aquarium in New York.” 


Mr. Blackford prefaced his proposal with a 
brief address, in which the claims of the aqua- 
rium as a means of popular enlightenment and 
scientific education were ably set forth. At the 
close of his remarks, the speaker called upon 
the science-editor of the Journat for informa- 
tion regarding the present state of the move- 
ment. In the reply a brief summary of the 
efforts of the JourNaL was given, including 
references to the eminent services rendered by 
Mr. Saville Kent, and the favorable corre- 
spondence of Professors Henry, Baird, Jeffries, 
Newton, and others, several of which letters 
have already appeared in our columns. 

Those of our readers who have followed us 
in these efforts toward the establishment of 
this aquarium will recall the fact that the orig- 
inal plan as suggested and forwarded by us 
purposed to secure, through the liberality of 
some one or more private citizens, a free aqua- 
rium which would be amply endowed by pri- 
vate contributions, and so made a free public 
institution. With this end in view, we were 
content to lay before the public the claims and 
merits of the scheme, trusting that there might 
come forward in due season some generous 
citizen who, for the love of science and popu- 
lar education, would lend his purse, and re- 
ceive from the people he thus served their ap- 
pfeciative thanks as his only but just reward. 
While we are not ready to acknowledge any 
other plan as preferable to this, we are by 
no means unwilling to indorse the present 
movement, since it is originated, as we are 
convinced, through a worthy desire to serve 
the public, though this service may result ina 
direct pecuniary gain to the projectors. As, 
however, the original plan as proposed by us 
has, through this means, been modified, and 
the enterprise, from being a strictly public 
one, is to take the form of a private invest- 
ment, we shall look upon our labors as fin- 
ished, save where we may be permitted in the 
cause of science to refer to the results of the 
work. Before, however, turning over our in- 
terest to the worthy gentlemen who have taken 
the matter in hand, we again call the attention 
of the public to the plans of the movement, 
and believe that we can render it no more effi- 
cient service than by indorsing the remarks of 
Professor Baird, who, on being called upon by 
the president to express his views on the sub- 
ject referred to in the resolutions, spoke as fol- 
lows: o 
“I would only add my expression of desire 
that such an establishment could be initiated 
in this city. There is no place in this country 
more adapted, and no place where so large & 
population is ready to support such a display. 
It is one of that class of enterprises that 
would never fail to meet with the popular ap- 
probation. If started as a joint-stock company, 
I think it would be successful, but it would 
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be better to have it a public institution, open 
freely at all times to all who wish to attend. 
It is now well known that there is no need of 
being within one thousand miles of the sea; so 
long as you can get a few thousand gallons of 
sea-water to start with, the further progress 
is very simple. At Southport, Brighton, and 
Manchester, in England, and at Hamburg and 
Berlin, the aquariums are in successful opera- 
tion. In all places where they have been car- 
ried on in a business-like way, they have been 
successes. Central Park is by far the best-ar- 
ranged place for such an institution in our 
city. A year will be ample margin of time to 
get the whole thing in successful operation 
and working order. It has generally been 
combined with some class of open-air con- 
certs. This, I think, is not entirely necessary, 
but there seems to be nothing objectionable in 
it. So far as I could help the project, I should 
be happy to do so. I could furnish in a week 
enough interesting matter to fill the largest 
aquarium that would probably be built. The 
dredging and coast examinations being made 
in connection with the office of the United 
States Fish Commission give ample opportu- 
nity to obtain specimens of all kinds. It isa 
comparatively easy thing to get objects to 
fill it.” 


Avy record of scientific progress that may 
appear between the present time and the 
middle of May next, would be incomplete 
without some reference to the movements of 
the coming Arctic Expedition. In our last it 
was stated that the post of honor as second in 
command under Captain Nares had not yet 
been assigned. It now appears that the choice 
has been made, and to Captain Markham be- 
longs the honor of this service. The depot- 
ship will be commanded by Captain Stephen- 
son, late in command of the royal yacht. A 
council of the Royal Society have recommend- 
ed as naturalists Captain Feilden, of the Royal 
Artillery, and C. Hart, of Dublin. Sir Leopold 
McClintock is directing the fitting out of the 
Bloodhound and Alert, the names of which 
will, as previously announced, be changed. 
An immense quantity of preserved and con- 
centrated provision is being prepared in readi- 
ness for the start in May. In the mean time 
the officers who are to accompany the expedi- 
tion are being instructed as to the nature of 
their duties and their line of route. At a 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Admiral Richards delivered an address on this 
subject, illustrated by a large diagram of the 
region, extending from Cape Shackleton at 
= entrance of Melville Bay to the North- 

ole, 


Dr. Ricnarpson, in a recent lecture before 
the Society of Arts, referred to the nitrite of 
amyl and its extraordinary action on the hu- 
man heart, and presented the following facts 
regarding its history and properties: Professor 
Guthrie observed several years since that the 
inhalation of the vapor of nitrite of amyl re- 
sulted in a quickening of the circulation ; that 
is, there was flushing of the face, rapid action 
of the heart, and breathlessness. In 1861 Dr. 
Richardson made these effects a special study, 
and discovered that they were brought about 
through an extreme relaxation, first, of the 
dlood-vessels, and then of the muscular fibres 
ofthe body. So marked was this action that 
it would overcome the tetanic spasm produced 
by strychnia, which at once suggested its use 
for removing the spasm in some of the se- 
Verest spasmodic diseases. Dr. Richardson 
testifies that under the influence of this agent, 
angina pectoris, one of the most agonizing of 





human maladies, has been brought under such 
control that the paroxysms have been regular- 
ly prevented, and in one instance, at least, al 
together removed. Extreme cases of lock-jaw 
have been so subdued by it as to appear en- 
tirely cured. 


Tue cruise of her majesty’s ship Basilisk, 
in the Eastern seas and along the coast of New 
Guinea, has been one of distinguished service 
to both commerce and science. Among the 
important results secured are the survey of 
twelve hundred miles of coast-line, the locat- 
ing of twelve first-class harbors, and the dis- 
covery of several navigable rivers and more 
than one hundred islands. Among these isl- 
ands are some as large as the Isle of Wight, 
which are fertile and inhabited by half-civil- 
ized Malays. Two mountains on the north- 
eastern coast of the main-land were observed, 
and named after Gladstone and Disraeli; they 
are eleven thousand feet in height. 


However visionary the proposed scheme 
for a tunnel between France and England may 
appear to many, there are to be found in the 
former country capitalists who are willing to in- 
vest their funds in furthering the movement. 
It is now announced that a preliminary com- 
pany has been formed in France with a capital 
of eighty thousand pounds, to sink two shafts 
on that side of the straits. Should the indica- 
tions prove favorable, an additional capital of 
one hundred and sixty thousand pounds will 
be expended in driving two horizontal galler- 
ies a few hundred yards under the sea. 
Should success attend these last efforts a Chan- 
nel Tunnel Company will at once be formed, 
and the work entered upon in earnest. The 
agitation of this subject has brought to light 
the fact that there has been for some time in 
Spain an Intercontinental Railway Company, 
whose object is to connect Europe and Africa 
by atunnel beneath the Straits of Gibraltar, 
the maximum depth of this to be three thou- 
sand feet. 


Proressor Rosoog, in a recent communica- 
tion to the Philological Society, refers to the 
uses of the metal vanadium in photography as 
follows: ‘‘ Paper which does not contain any 
size of vegetable origin, when coated with a so- 
lution of sodium orthovanadate, is darkened on 
exposure to the light; the tint, however, nev- 
er becomes darker than slate-color. Ifthe pa- 
per thusprepared be immersed in a solution 
of nitrate of silver after exposure to light, the 
color in the exposed part instantly changes to 
a deep brown or black, varying according to the 
time of exposure.” The significance of these 
results will be appareut to photographers who 
by the aid of this new reagent may be able to 
vary not only in intensity but in tint the pict- 
ures in the preparation of which it is used. 


Tue Blair process for the preparation of 
iron derived from the ore, is described as 
follows: A mixture of ore and charcoal is 
heated in vertical tubes forty feet in length 
and three feet in diameter. The upper part 
of these tubes is heated externally by gas gen- 
erated in producers, while the lower parts are 
cooled by encasing them in water - jackets. 
The iron which is reduced to a metallic state 
in the upper portion is cooled as it descends, 
in an atmosphere of carbonic oxide, and may 
thus be removed without fear of oxidation ; the 
materials are fed at the top, and the charge 
withdrawn from below is pressed into lumps, 
which can be used for making steel by the 
Siemens-Martin process, 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 





HE Right Honorable Dr. Lyon Playfair, 

M. P., having asserted, in an address be- 

fore the Social Science Congress, at Glasgow, 

that “for a thousand years there was not a 

man or woman in Europe that ever took a 

bath,” Father Bridgett replies to this in The 

Contemporary Review with learning and acute- 
ness. He says: 


** Not a bath for a thousand years! In the 
whole of Europe! Not a man or woman! 
Ever! Here are startling assertions. As 
they were made by a scientific man in the 
presence of scientific men, most readers will 
suppose that they had been well considered 
before being written. But yet the words 
sound in my ears like an echo. ‘ Jus un bain 
en mille ans/’ wrote M. Michelet some years 
since in ‘ La Sorciére.’ I fear Dr. Playfair has 
taken his history at second-hand, and at a 
very untrustworthy source. Yet a little re- 
flection should have raised a doubt in his 
mind. Dr. Playfair knew how fond the Ro- 
mans were of baths. He has justly praised 
them for their ‘sanitary works,’ and ‘ hygi- 
enic appliances.’ He would, doubtless, also 
have recollected, had he weighed the subject 
in his mind, that the Germans were accus- 
tomed to take warm baths immediately after 
rising, according to the testimony of Tacitus. 
And, since the Catholic nations of medisval 
Europe were composed in great measure of 
these two races, Dr. Playfair might naturally 
have inquired by what influences they were 
led to relinquish what they had hitherto 
prized. By the influence of their new relig- 
ion, he says. But, even supposing that their 
new religion had commanded them to abstain 
from warm water, is it not strange that it 
should have been so faithfully obeyed, that 
not a man or a woman ever violated the pro- 
hibition for a thousand years? This is cer- 
tainly a triumph of the Church such as none 
of her panegyrists has yet dared to claim for 
her. If Dr. Playfair will look into John of 
Salisbury’s ‘‘ Nugw Curialium”’ he will find 
that our ancestors were not without some. ac- 
quaintance with ancient Greek and Roman 
manners, that if they had little science they 
had some cultivation in the arts, and some ap- 
preciation of the amenities of life. They 
sometimes strove to revive all the luxuries of 
pagan Rome. They even gave Horatian -ban- 
quets. Did no one ever attempt to revive the 
Roman bath? Grant that it was looked on as 
asin, yet was there no man or woman in Eu- 
rope bold enough so far to rebel against the 
Church’s laws as to indulge even once in the 
luxurious crime of awarm bath? Oye knights 
and soldiers, ye rich merchants and fine la- 
dies, ye kings and queens of mediwval Eu- 
rope, we had thought you, in spite of your 
faith, somewhat self-willed and rebellious, and 
requiring now and then to be coerced by the 
censures of the Church, for your obstinate 
clinging to tournaments, to. usury, to concu- 
binage, and adultery, and the rest; but we 
must make amends to you, for at least in the 
matter of warm baths—so says the latest sci- 
entific announcement—you were as guiltless 
as the angels in heaven ! 

“ Certainly the charge is antecedently im- 
probable. Even could I discover no positive 
proof of the use of the bath in the middle 
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ages, yet unless I could find clear evidence of 
the abolition of the ancient pagan practice, 
together with clear legislation against its re- 


vival, I should not be able to persuade my- | 


self that the mere glorification of dirty saints 
had produced so remarkable a revolution. 
And, even though the clearest denunciations 
of the sinfulness of baths were forthcoming, 
yet I should expect to find many instances 
recorded of the rebellion of human nature 
against such a discipline ; and I should curi- 
ously seek, in the penitential codes, to know 
what punishment was inflicted on the rebels. 
Has Dr. Playfair consulted the writings of the 
fathers, the legislation of councils and popes, 
the penitential codes? Has he looked into 
monastic records or saints’ lives? I think 
not. I must, then, do what Dr. Playfair has 
not done. I must cast at least a glance into 
these various sources of information.” 


Father Bridgett cites numerous facts in 
disproof of Dr, Playfair’s sweeping assertion, 
of which we can find space for but two or 
three : 


“Toward the end of the fifth century St. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who, before he was made 
Bishop of Auvergne or Clermont, had been 
Senator and Prefect of Rome, and whose fa- 
ther and grandfather had been Christians, 
writes verses in praise of the elegance of the 
baths at his villain Gaul. He says that finer 
ones are not to be found at Baiw. In a letter 


tails, and we find that water was brought from 
a mountain-summit, that the baths were both 
hot and cold, and especially that they were 
Christian. There are no immodest paintings 
on the walls, he says, nor combats of gladia- 
tors, but only a few elegant verses inscribed. 

**Cassiodore built a monastery, into which 
he retired in later life. 
such as laboratories and observatories, he took 
care to construct baths, ‘ with water so clear 
running through them’—these are his own 
words— that it might serve for drinking as 
well as for bathing.’ This did not prevent 
him from having the reputation, and with 
some even the honors, of a saint. 


“St. Gregory of Tours, in his history, | 


makes frequent mention both of public and 
monastic baths in Gaul. 

“ Perbaps it may be said that these were 
the last remains of paganism. But when, I 
ask, did these come to an end? The year 


800, and the establishment of the Christian | 


empire of Charlemagne, bring us far into Dr. 
Playfair’s millennium. Yet, on opening the 
works of Alouin—our own Saxon Alcuin, the 
friend and adviser of Charlemagne, and the 
master of the Palace School—I find a copy of 
Latin verses which that good priest wrote for 
his royal and noble pupils in praise of warm 
baths; and Eginhard, in his life of Charle- 
magne, tells us the nature and magnificence of 
the baths built by the emperor at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle: 

“*He used to invite to take baths with 
him not only his sons, but his friends and 
courtiers, and sometimes even his soldiers and 
body-guard, so that often a hundred and more 
were in the bath at once,’ 


“Nor were baths merely an imperial jux- 
ury. 
the eighth and the tenth century at Rennes, 
in Brittany, in relating an incident connected 
with St. Melanius, writes as follows : 

“ *Tt is the custom of Christians, who eve- 
rywhere venerate the Lord’s Day in honor of 
his resurrection, on Saturday to take a bath, 
by which they cleanse and refresh their bodies 





| fair, 


| quent among the Saxons.’ 


Among other things, | 





An author who lived some time between | 


| after the labors of the week ; and, instead of 


their soiled clothes, to put on clean ones, that 
they may enter the church, which is the palace 
of the heavenly King, more clean in body, as 
well as in heart.’ 


“This is the language of a monk in the 
very darkest of the dark ages. 


Christians in those days. 

‘*M. Viollet le Duc, a French architect, 
who is one of the highest authorities on me- 
diswval subjects, tells us that— 


***In the twelfth century bath-rooms were 
built in houses as at the present day, though 
they were probably more commodious than 
ours.’ 


‘*And he thus sums up the result of his 
architectural researches : 


“© From all the quotations which I have 
given we may conclude that, during the middle 
ages, the use of baths as they are now taken 
was very common; that there were public 
bathing-establishments, in which there were 
vapor-baths, and every thing that belongs to 
the toilet, where refreshments could be had, 
and where people could even spend the night ; 
that in the castles and great houses there were 
rooms set apart for baths, nearly always in 
premay to the bedrooms; that the use of 

aths during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was much less common than it had 
been before that period, and was confined al- 
most exclusively to the higher classes.’ 


M. Viollet le Duo’s testimony refers more 
directly to France. Mr. Wright has made a 


to his friend Domitius he enters into more de- | 8Pecial study of the ‘History of Domestic 


Manners and Customs in Englaud;’ and in 
his book on this subject he arrives at conclu- 
sions very different from those of Dr. Play- 
‘We know,’ he writes, ‘from many 
sources, that washing and bathing were fre- 
And again, of a 
later period : 


“* The practice of warm bathing prevailed 
very generally in all classes of society, and is 
frequently alluded to in the mediwval ro- 
mances and stories. ... People sometimes 
bathed immediately after rising in the morn- 


| ing, and we find the baths used after dinner 
| and before going to bed. A bath was also 
| ee for a visitor on his arrival from a 


ourney.’ 


“*Tt may well be doubted whether any can- 
did historian of our own times will be able to 
write as favorably of the habits of cleanliness 
‘in all classes of society.’ 

“St. Augustine tells us how, in his great 
sorrow at his mother’s death, he had recourse 
to a bath, having heard that its Latin name 
was derived from a Greek word signifying re- 
freshment ; but that he found in it no relief. 
In the rule he drew up for nuns, he writes: 


* Let the washing of the body and the use of 
baths not be too frequent, but keep to your old 
regulation of taking them once a . But, 
if any sickness demand a more frequent use 
let it be done according to the prescription of 
the doctor; and, even if the sick nun be un- 
willing in such matters, she must obey her su- 

erioress. But, on the other hand, if she wish 
it, and it is judged hurtful by the doctor, she 
must not follow her own inclination.’ 


“St. Gregory writes as pope, with authori- 
ty, and he falls within the thousand years of 
evil note. This is his language: 


“*Tt has been reported to me that some 
perverse men have been giving out that no one 
ought to take a bath on the Lord’s Day. Now, 
if the bath is taken for mere luxury, I do not 
grant it to be taken on any day. But, if it is 
taken for the requirements of the body, then I 
do not forbid it, even on the Sunday. It is 
written: ‘‘No man ever hated his own flesh, 
but nourisheth and cherisheth it” (Ephesians 
v. 29), and again: ‘‘Make not provision for 
the flesh in its concupiscences ” (Romans xiii. 


This was, ac- | 
cording to an eye-witness, the conduct of the | 











14). He, therefore, who forbids the care of 
the flesh in its lusts, certainly permits the care 
of the flesh in its needs. Surely, if it is a sin 
to wash the body on the Lord’s Day, then it 
must be a sin also to wash the face. But, if 
leave is given for a part of the body, why not 
for the whole, when it is needful?’ 


“ This is the most authoritative declaration 
we have on the subject of baths. It is that of 
a pope and a doctor. Surely no one will pre- 
tend that the authority of St. Gregory was not 
great in the middle ages. He wrote the above 
when the old Roman civilization was coming 
to an end; and he lays down the principles 
which always governed the Church in her en- 
deavors to reform the world—distinguishing 
between the pagan luxury which he reprovea, 
and the natural cleanliness which he com- 
mends.”’ 





From an interesting paper in the Gentle. 
man’s Magazine, on the lamented French ac- 
tress, Mademoiselle Desclée, for whom the 
writer claims a supreme place in the dra. 
matic art, we quote a passage : 


“When I saw Desclée for the first time, 
my impression, I confess, was not one of ex- 
treme admiration ; and I may even say that | 
retired from the theatre with a vague feeling 
of disbomfort, which, when I tried to explain 
it at the moment, altogether puzzled me. I 
instinctively felt that her acting was of the 
highest, but I was quite at a loss how to ex- 
press my appreciation of it. When I came to 
analyze this general impression I found that it 
was caused by the extreme originality of the 
actress. One likes and expects to see and hear 
something to which one is accustomed ; and 
when one’s conventional ideas and complacent 
expectations are suddenly bewildered by a 
sight absolutely new, one experiences the mo- 
mentary helplessness of judgment I speak of, 
One needs to become familiarized with origi- 
nality before one can have a fair notion of its 
value, just as, if the simile can be used, one 
must eat truffles several times before one gets 
to like them. When I saw Desclée again, sur- 
prise began to give place to admiration, and the 
more I saw her the more my admiration in- 
creased. I have no doubt that this process of 
mental criticism was that of most spectators. 
But at the same time the feeling of pain per- 
sisted, and even increased in an equal measure 
with admiration. To me it appeared really 
too evident that she was, as it were, shedding 
her heart’s blood, and that with every out- 
burst of passion, with every word of anguish 
and despair that M. Alexandre Dumas’s hero- 
ine uttered by her lips, she cast in the house a 
particle of her life. One felt that such acting 
must soon kill the actress. When one thinks 
of the shattering results on mind and frame 
of one single violent emotion, it is easy to ana- 
lyze the havoc a nightly repetition of such tu- 
multuous conflicts of the soul must have pro- 
duced on Desclée; for she had the wonderful 
and fatal privilege not of impersonating but 
of being the characters to which she gave fire 
and life. Now, if she had played in pieces of 
which the dominant impersonation belongs 
more to the passion of the heart than to the 
passion of the nerves; if she had been Mari 
on de Lorme instead of La Dame aux Camélias, 
Desdemona instead of Frou-Frou, Donna Sol 
intead of La Princesse Georges, the effect on 
herself would have been far less prejudi- 
cial. There are passions that elevate and 
passions that kill. Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Victor Hugo, have moulded characters of 
sublime purity, that can be approached, ana- 
lyzed, and represented, without that eter 
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nal blight to the heart and soul which we try 
in vain to efface after seeing or reading the 
plays of Dumas fils. The former present man 
and woman such as they are in their high- 
est nobleness and virtue ; modern playwrights 
of the French stage form before us the lowest 
and most scaring types of humanity. But 
Desclée was linked to Dumas’s chariot of tri- 
umph; she was doomed by her life, disap- 
pointments, and natural gratitude, to the man 
who had procured her a first decisive success, 
She was ever giving vent to the morbid utter- 
ances and pathological dramas which the grim 
author of ‘La Dame aux Camélias’ has al- 
ways delighted in tracing. To follow the 
progress of M. Alexandre Dumas’s plays was 
sufficiently desecrating for the outsider; to 
play them and to feel every shade of what 
they implied must have been deadly. 

“The great actress was, in fact, of a nature 
too sensitive, and far too eager to enter into 
the skin of the author’s impersonations, to 
have recourse to the artificial means which 
dramatic artists, and even the greatest among 
them, are naturally compelled to call to their 
help if they wish to spare themselves for a 
long and fruitful career. This was the cause 
of her unparalleled success, and also of her 
early death. When she appeared on the stage 
every lurking idea of mere interpretation of a 
play by a competent actress disappeared ; and 
so did the foot-lights and almost the recollec- 
tion that one was in a theatre. It seemed as 
if a side of a house were removed by some 
cynical Asmodeus and a page of life were un- 
folded before you which, by some supernatu- 
ral agency, you had the privilege of following. 
Every thing in Desclée was impulse, natural- 
ness, and profoundtruth. Diane de Lys, with 
her lightness of humor and heart, indistinct 
notions of right and evil, charming wit and 
graceful bearing, was before you in flesh and 
bones. The artiste seemed to understand the 
character better than the author himself, and 
with native taste and exquisite finesse she ren- 
dered all the shades of the temper of a whim- 
sical, impulsive, yet artistic creature. It was 
felt that a woman could not possibly be more 
fascinating than she made herself. A thorough 
Parisienne in nature, Desclée was essentially 
feminine in the true meaning of the word. She 
displayed the soft-worded causticity, the sub- 
tile shrewdness, the exaggeration of passion- 
ate feelings, the sudden fierceness and tre- 
mendous powers of contempt, which belong to 
the sex; she had no typical gesture, no aca- 
demic pose, and no fixed and conventional 
manner of expressing certain things. The 
Tange of her gestures was infinite, and such 
were the extreme versatility of her intellect and 
the choiceness of her sense of nuances that not 
one of them resembled another. She rendered 
asituation in different ways according to the 
impression she was under at the time, and she 
had a variety of methods of expressing the 
same phrase on different nights that was most 
curious to observe. Never were two things 
more unlike than two identical performances 
of Desclée. With all these unique qualities, 
Which made up such an original ensemble, Des- 
clée’s personal appearance had nothing that 
might be called strikingly prepossessing. Her 
aspect was strange, and one had an intuition 
that an uncommon woman was in presence. 
The mouth was large, and not graceful; the 
face shaped in a long oval, the chin very sharp, 
and the eye wide open, and with a strange, 
fixed gaze about it. But not until she opened 
her lips, and the muscles of her face began to 
move, was any particular effect produced ; it 
was then perceived that her voice was rather 
Weak, and of not very agreeable quality, and 





that her face could assume every shade of 
tragic expression, as well as every coquettish 
pout of a volatile and wayward girl. Nothing 
could be more charming than her capricious 
gayety in the first part of ‘Frou-Frou;’ more 
striking than her mobility of feature in the 
drawing-room scene of ‘Diane de Lys;’ 
and more tragic than the intense dramatic 
effect she infused into that somewhat absurd 
situation of Sardou’s ‘ Maison Neuve’ where 
the heroine tries to conceal from her husband’s 
sight the body of a man who is not dead. 
Whatever the morality of M. Alexandre Du- 
mas’s plays may be, there is no doubt that 
they are powerfully and wittily written ; but 
the author was all but completely eclipsed by 
the actress, and when the spectators retired 
after a performance of ‘Le Demi-Monde’ or 
‘La Princesse Georges’ they thought more 
of Desclée than of Dumas, But the dramatist 
unwittingly took his revenge, for if Desclée 
made Dumas’s creations live they paid her 
back by killing her.” 





Tue subjoined interesting description of 
“An Evening with Victor Hugo” is from 
the London Daily News : 


“Victor Hugo lives on the third floor of 
an unpretending house in the Rue Clichy, and 
several times a week holds evening receptions, 
frequented by all the leaders of the Republi- 
can party excepting M. Thiers, The ex-presi- 
dent was formerly an intimate of the poet, at 
the time when the latter kept open house for 
all celebrities in the Place Royale, and he is 
still on terms of friendship with him, though 
events have put an end to their mutual visit- 
ing. You ring at the door; a tidy maid-ser- 
vant in black, with a white apron, answers 
the call, and you are shown into smartly-fur- 
nished apartments—rather parlor than draw- 
ing-room—where the poet, whom his numer- 
ous guests address as ‘ Maitre,’ sits by the fire, 
smoking. His features are well known, but 
photography conveys no idea of the extraor- 
dinary vivacity and benevolence. His com- 
plexion is like a ripe winter-apple, but his 
high, arched forehead, only furrowed between 
the eyes, bears few traces of his seventy years. 
Although he has been heavily tried by domes- 
tic sorrows, losing his wife and two sous with- 
in three years, his air is full of serenity, and 
his manners toward everybody are marked by 
cordial, almost affectionate, warmth. He speaks 
willingly and much, and one can understand 
how it is that his house is such a favorite re- 
sort of politicians when one has heard with 
what unbounded hopefulness he talks of his 
country’s prospects. ‘Les maladies de la 
France,’ he says, most expressively, ‘ne sont 
pas maladies d’Age, mais de croissance ;’ and 
he adds that, although republicanism may be 
smothered once or twice more in the present 
century, the sparks will smoulder under the 
ashes, and burst forth eventually into a flame 
which no priestly or despotic hands will be 
able to quench—‘ une flamme bienfaisante qui 
éclairera sans détruire.’ In religion he is a de- 
ist, and alludes with sorrowful bitterness to 
the Catholic clergy who delude the masses 
‘with old-wives’ fables.’ Of the Protestant 
clergy he speaks with respect, and his long 
residence under the shelter of the British flag 
has endowed him with a liking for English- 
men and their institutions, though it has not 
closed his shrewd French eyes to the ludicrous 
aspects of certain insular customs. 

** For instance, it is the humorist creator 
of Gavroche, who suddenly supersedes the 
poet, when he recounts his experiences of 
British Sabbatarianism, and describes how he 





was unable to get a glass of beer one Sunday 
in mid-London from inability to prove that he 
was a traveler; and, again, when dwelling on 
the propensity of Englishmen for indiscrimi- 
nating hero-worship, he exclaims pathetically, 
‘They take the name of a field-marshal and 
put it on a flower, calling it ‘* Wellingtonia!”’ 
This allusion to flowers sets Victor Hugo talk- 
ing on the flora of Africa, and with such sur- 
prising fluency and erudition that one would 
take him to be a botanist born. The truth is, 
he reads immensely, and his memory is excep- 
tionally retentive. A favorite oecupation of 
his is to buy old books by forgotten authors— 
he has piles of them stacked up in his library— 
and from them he derives curious waifs of in- 
formation which at some time or other are sure 
to crop up in his books. The first impression 
conveyed by his conversation is that he pos- 
sesses inaccurate knowledge of amazing ex- 
tent; but gradually one discovers that facts 
about which he appeared credulous had been 
detected by him as unsound, and that he mere- 
ly referred to them to show that he had stud- 
ied all the bearings of a question. While he 
is talking, his guests flit about the room, dis- 
cussing the last political news and cold grog, 
of which there is an unlimited supply on a 
side table. There are several ladies present, 
who keep their bonnets on, and who join in 
political disquisitions with such aptitude as to 
dispel the illusion that Frenchwomen are in- 
competent on all questions save millinery. 
Ever and anon the conversation becomes gen- 
eral, and it then ascends to heights of abstract 
speculation, which recal] those colloquies of 
the last century when the brain of every 
French philosopher teemed with plans for the 
regeneration of the human race. But how 
many of the schemes which a hundred years 
ago seemed fraught with extravagant philan- 
thropy would to-day appear absurdly reaction- 
ary and tyrannous! It is just a century since 
Voltaire, extolling Louis XVI. for having 
abolished torture in all cases save high-trea- 
son, remarked that it was impossible a king 
should forego the prerogative of wringing the 
truth from those who conspired against him. 
Can one conceive this doctrine being dis- 
cussed nowadays in the presence of the man 
who loathes the very sight of a prison, and be- 
lieves that crime, war, pauperism, and every 
other social plague, will disappear in time 
with the spread of knowledge? Victor Hugo 
quotes, with curious simplicity, from his own 
writings, thus: ‘I wrote in 1850, etc. ;’ but, 
when he has given the quotation, he looks 
around with a very modest smile, adding: ‘I 
am ashamed to speak of myself, but the im- 
portance of my works is due to their being in 
French ; for what author, writing in any other 
language, has his books translated and pub- 
lished at all the centres of thought on the 
same day?’ The great poet constantly al- 
ludes to France as the focus of civilization, 
and to English ears it may seem that he does 
not take quite enough account of the civilizing 
part which Great Britain has discharged in 
colonizing continents, crushing slavery, and 
disseminating light over such empires as In- 
dia. But patriotism is always excusable, and to 
Frenchmen Victor Hugo’s words come as a tonic 
nerving them to that faith in themselves and 
their country, without which great efforts and 
endurance under reverses would surely be- 
come impossible. But more particularly is 
Victor Hugo’s influence immense in keeping 
alive animosity toward Napoleonism. He isa 
high-priest preventing the sacred fire from 
ever being quenched; and, if he were to dis- 
appear, there is no telling how much less fer- 
vid might become in some breasts that scorn- 
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ful hatred of Cwsarism which his flaming words |! 
keep aglow. In talking of the Second Em- 
pire, Victor Hugo becomes leonine. With | 
voice vibrating, he launches words of which | 
no translation can convey the scathing force. | 
* On the 2d of December,’ he exclaims, ‘ France 
fell under a brigand who had sprung at her 
throat in the dark!’ and one is reminded of 
that fulminating prophecy which he thun- 
dered in *‘ Napoleon le Petit’ at the Empire, 
then in its heyday: ‘You are dancing, and 
you think you shall dance forever! Well, 
they dance on the frozen Neva, and fancy that 
because all Nature is frost-bound the ice un- 
der their feet is firm earth. But watch the 
first rays of the spring sun, and see the ice 
crack and give way on all sides. So shall it 
be with the ground under your feet, when our 
spring has returned !’ 

** One comes away from an evening at Vic- 
tor Hugo’s stirred by that emotion which ar- 
dent conviction expressed in telling language 
must always impart.’ This chief of living 
poets is so great a man, he has been so sanc- 
tified by his long self-exile, by persecution and 
unjust revilings, that one cannot treat his ut- 
terances as those of lesser men—they seem in- 
spired. He is so good, too, that for every lit- 
tle word which he lets fall in denunciation of 
the men by whose selfishness his country has 
suffered, he finds a hundred others to predict 
the time when political hatreds shal! be as ex- 
tinct as those voleanic craters—the simile is 
his own—that once covered France, and of 
which a few vestiges remain to astonish pass- 
ers-by. A happy augury, and one cannot but 
accept it with hope, even though at this mo- 
ment the political craters are all in full blaze.’’ 





From a new volume on “ Spain; Art-Re- 
mains and Art-Realities, Painters, Priests, and 
Princes,” by Mr. Willis Baxley, we quote a 
passage descriptive of gypsy and other Span- 
ish dances: 


“The gypsy dancers are the prettiest of 
their young girls. Not always do men take 
part in the dance. These peach-bloom belles 
—‘olive complexion,’ applied to those of 
southern blood, is neither true nor compli- 
mentary, for the olive is green when growing, 
and dark purple when ripe—these gypsy belles 
are vigorous and active, without disfigurement 
of stays, or stiffeners of any kind. Such would 
destroy the suppleness of body demanded by 
the undulations of this dance. Eyes, dark 
and lustrous, or artfully subdued and winning, 
flash, or melt, and penetrate, when of the true 
Andalusian fire—especially native to Seville— 
to the very joints and marrow of susceptibil- 
ity; while luxuriant hair, straight or wavy, 
is knotted low on the back of the head, pierced 
from side to side by an ornamental pin, or ar- 
row; and natural flowers are stuck or wreathed 
in the coal-black tresses, with a perfection of. 
art rarely seen out of Spain. Nor are the co- 
quetries of dress wanting, to finish the fasci- 
nation intent on bewitching the senses that 
keep guard over pesefas and escudos. Gossa- 
mer is the favorite garb of the graces, and, 
when genial airs are breathing soul and motion ! 
into being, gives the bewitching transparency 
wished for by beautiful truth; while a taste 
taught of Andalusian coloring adds still other 
charms to the gypsy dancer’s toilet. 

“The dances in Spanish private life of the 
upper classes are similar to those in fashion 
elsewhere in Europe. There is nothing about 
them distinctive of national usage — nothing 
especially elegant or expressive. They are 





the exceptions to the rule of the Peninsula; 


the lower classes of which, the typical Span- 
iards of the day composing the multitude, ad- 
here to the primitive modes of abandonment 
to gayety; coming, it may have been, from 
the East, with their peculiar accompaniments, 
but surely in vogue, as shown by Roman writ- 
ers, among the Beotian and Iberian ancestors 
of the present Spaniard. The fandango, bole- 
ro, cachuca, romalis, ole, zama-cueca, call 
them what you will which proclaim joyous- 
ness by physical motion, all partake of corre- 
sponding manifestations; resulting from the 
nature, feelings, customs, and impulses, com- 
mon among those who seek thus to show un- 
fettered being, regardless alike of toil and 
poverty; and who, as says the old song— 
‘think it one of the wisest things to drive dull 
care away.’ 

* Usually in the gypsy dance, and as seen 
in other parts of Andalusia under other names, 
two persons—sometimes four—take positions 
opposite each other, on the sharp snapping of 
fingers, click of castanets, or clapping of hands, 
to the required measure of the music. And 
these, with an occasional keeping of time by 
the heel, serve, throughout the dance, to give 
life and spirit to the softer strains of the gui- 
tar—commonly accompanied by words, often 
improvised. It is singular what a frenzy of 
agitation this clapping, snapping, and rattling 
of hands, fingers, and castanets, produce in 
by-standers, to whom a gypsy dance, or an 
Andalusian bolero, has become a necessity of 
life. A kind of quicksilver feeling takes pos- 
session of their frame, and courses through all 
its veins and alleys, loosening the springs of 
perpetual motion. The effect upon the dan- 
cers is magical. They do not touch each oth- 
er. In that, at least, the gypsies claim exemp- 
tion from criticism. Nor does the interest of 
lookers-on come of the gymnastic boundings, 
and activities of legs and feet, of French taste 
and training; or of German gyrations in em- 
brace, in which delicacy dies from the intoxi- 
cation of the senses. But the gypsy’s soul 
seems to drink in the inspiration of song with 
the stirring stroke of the time, visibly sympa- 
thized in by all present. This goes surging 
through the mysterious avenues of the spirit, 
seeking utterance in expressive attitudes of 
the whole being. The breast heaves and sinks 
with emotion; and the body, arms, and head, 
undulate, like billows that rise and fall, yet 
break not, but go shining or shadowing on, 
in ever-new and changeful lines, and lights, 
and shades. Love, and its fitful and feverish 
pussions, make the tale of life, with which all 
hearts taught of Nature are in sympathy. 
The gypsy ever finds will and ways for render- 
ings of the theme. And attack, resistance, re- 
treat ; pursuit and escape; siege, languor, sur- 
render; and final joy of victor and vanquished 
—the most welcome unfolding—are shown in 
the gypsies’ opera-house of cave, or venta 
court-yard, plaza, or posada, with a physical 
grace and eloquence of beautiful expression. 

“We speak of this peninsular dance as 
shown by its chaste and charming devotees; 
and as sometimes casually seen during the 
Carnival at Seville, when danced on the paved 
sidewalk of the Plaza Nueva, by lady—repre- 
sentative—gypsies, under friendly disguise and 
protection of mask and domino. Coarser ex- 
hibitions, in places of questionable character, 
got up chiefly for prurient travelers, are too 
commonly sought by them, and made the 
standards by which to judge of a people’s mor- 
als. This is alike mean and unjust: mean, 
in the omission to acknowledge the existence 
of specially-disreputable sources of informa- 
tion availed of; unjust, in charging a use 
with the frailties of abuse. Where is it that 








low licentiousness does not pervert rational 
amusements to base purposes, and shame 
them by infamous distortions? Shall London 
be judged of by the Cremorne Gardens? or 
Paris by the Mabille? The condemnation of 
popular Spanish dances, as voluptuous inde- 
cencies, by fastidious foreigners, silent as to their 
own sins, and fanciful about those of their 
neighbors, is unfair, and without foundation in 
the customs of the reputable. There is neither 
actual nor intended breach of delicacy and de- 
corum, as he would soon learn who dared to 
trespass upon the gypsy dancer’s claim to in- 
violability. The consciously innocent are not 
prone to suspicion. Sin itself, too commonly, 
is the parent of ungenerous surmise. 








Hotices. 
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